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I. — The  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Railways.    By  Joseph  John 
Murphy,  Esq. 

[Read  Tuesday,  24th  April,  1866.] 

Every  careful  observer  of  the  changes  of  public  opinion  must  have 
noticed,  that  there  is  very  much  less  dislike  among  us  now  than 
there  was  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  society.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  believe 
this  change  is  to  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  free  trade.  The 
protective  system  was  a  gigantic  system  of  State  intervention  of  a 
totally  wrong  kind.  While  it  lasted,  the  elforts  of  the  best  thinkers 
on  political  economy  were  concentrated  on  its  abolition ;  and,  until 
it  was  overthrown,  the  question  of  what  kinds  of  State  interven- 
tion were  right  and  desirable  could  scarcely  be  approached  with  a 
hope  of  satisfactory  result. 

A  notion,  however,  appears  still  to  exist,  that  State  intervention 
for  the  purpose  of  making  railways  more  useful  would  be 
"  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  principles  of  political  economy,  to  be 
justified,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land." Now  this  is  a  double  misconception.  Ireland  is,  no  doubt, 
a  poorer  country  than  Great  Britain;  but  to  relax  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  political  economy  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
country,  would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  relax  the  application  of  medical 
science  in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  weak  constitution.  And  the  in- 
tervention of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  country  with 
the  most  efficient  railway  communication  possible  is  not  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  political  economy.  In  every  country  in  the 
world  stone  roads  are  a  matter  of  State  concern,  and  are  paid  f(5t 
out  of  the  taxes.  Every  one  regards  this  as  a  duty  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  good  reason,  other  than  one  of  mere  con- 
venience, why  the  same  rule  should  not  be  applied  to  iron  roads. 
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Of  covirse  it  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  railways  have 
been  made  and  are  worked  by  the  companies,  and  that  the  present 
system  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  unless  a  very  good  case  can 
be  made  out  for  doing  so.  No  doubt  this  is  true:  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  show  that  such  a  case  does  exist.  But  let  me  first  speak 
of  the  general  theory  of  the  subject. 

The  problem  of  political  economy,  regarded  as  a  practical  art,  is 
to  employ  all  the  resources  possessed  by  a  people  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  their  wealth  and  happiness.  These  resources  are  of  very 
various  kinds,  and  may  be  thus  roughly  enumerated  :  1st.  Gifts  of 
nature,  as  land,  mines,  and  fisheries  :  2nd.  Labour :  3rd.  Skill, 
■whether  natural  or  acquired,  inventiveness,  and  all  other  mental 
powers  :  4:th.  Capital,  or  accumulated  means  :  and  5th.  Credit. 
Now,  for  a  people  to  turn  these  various  resources  to  the  best  account, 
very  different  methods  are  required,  according  to  circumstances. 
Inventiveness  and  skill  are  best  stimulated  by  competition ;  and 
competition  is  best  secured  by  leaving  enterprises  to  be  taken  up 
and  prosecuted  by  any  one  that  will.  For  this  reason,  all  enter- 
prises that  can  be  wrought  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  do  not 
need  vast  combinations,  are  best  in  private  hands ;  and  these  are  the 
great  majority.  Nothing  would  be  gained,  for  instance,  and  the 
indefinite  possibilities  of  improvement  would  be  lost  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  inventiveness  of  individuals  competing  against  each 
other,  if  all  the  iron-foundries  in  tlie  country,  or  all  the  building- 
yards,  Avere  united  under  one  management.  But  where  there  is 
little  room  for  inventiveness,  and  where  the  power  of  forming  com- 
binations on  a  vast  scale  is  the  essential  matter,  the  State  is  in  some 
cases  the  best  agent,  because  it  is  greatly  superior  to  all  other 
agencies  in  the  power  of  covering  the  wdiole  country.  The  post- 
office  is  the  best  instance  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  enterprise  in  which 
there  is  but  little  room  for  inventiveness,  and  of  which  the  utility 
and  success  depend  altogether  on  unity  of  management.  Its 
utility  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were  under  a  separate  management 
in  every  town  ;  and  for  these  reasons  it  is  capable  of  being  managed, 
and  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  by  the  State. 

The  post-office  is  a  standing  answer  to  those  wdio  maintain  that  a 
government,  at  least  a  British  government,  cannot  do  business. 
The  British  post-office  is  tlie  greatest  mercantile  enterprise,  and,  for 
a  very  great  one,  probably  the  most  successful,  in  the  world.  The 
instances  of  flagrant  mismanagement  which  have  caused  the  business 
ability  of  our  government  to  be  rated  so  low  have  been  all  in  the 
army  and  navy  department.  But  the  peculiarity  of  these  is,  that 
their  efficiency  is  only  tested  now  and  then.  The  efficiency  of  the 
post-office,  on  the  contrary,  is  tested  every  day  before  the  whole 
nation ;  and  were  the  railways  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  their  management,  in  this  all-important 
respect,  would  be  similar  not  to  that  of  the  army  and  navy,  but  to 
that  of  the  post-  office. 

I  have  enumerated  credit  among  the  national  resources  that  ought 
to  be  turned  to  the  best  account.  Now,  the  credit  of  the  State  is 
better  than  that  of  individuals  or  companies ;  it  can  borrow  at  lower 
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rates  of  interest ;  and  this  is  most  important  in  enterprises  wlicre 
very  large  sunk  capitals  are  required.  We  thus  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  private  enterprise  is  most  likely  to  succeed  where  skill, 
inventiveness,  and  careful  attention  to  details  are  chiefly  required ; 
but  State  enterprise,  where  vast  credit,  and  the  power  of  making 
combinations  to  cover  the  whole  country,  are  chiefly  required.  I 
admit  that  these  principles  need  much  caution  and  many  qualifica- 
tions before  they  can  be  applied  to  our  railways.  I  will  proceed  to 
show  how  I  think  they  are  to  be  applied,  but  first  I  have  to  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  a  change. 

In  one  point  of  view  it  needs  no  proof  that  the  Irish  railways  have 
not  been  successful.  They  do  not  pay  their  shareholders.  Except 
only  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway,  the  original  shares  of  every 
railway  in  Ireland  are  at  present  quoted  below  par.  This  of  itself, 
however,  is  not  a  reason  for  asking  the  State  to  do  anything  for 
them ;  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  railways  had  done  all  the  good 
they  were  capable  of  doing  to  the  country  at  large,  though  at  a  loss 
to  the  shareholders,  the  State  could  do  nothing  better  than  leave  the 
shareholders  to  bear  the  present  loss,  and  reap  any  future  profit. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  There  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Irish  railways  are  not  of  anything  like  the  use  to  the 
country  they  might  be. 

It  is  well  known — and  if  any  particular  authority  is  asked  for,  I 
refer  to  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Mallet,  C.E.,  in  the  blue  book  on  the 
Irish  railways — it  is  well  known,  T  say,  that  it  is  possible  on  long 
runs  to  carry  goods  with  a  large  profit  at  ^d.aton  per  mile  if  there 
is  no  back  freight,  or  at  :^d.  a  ton  j^er  mile  if  there  is  back  freight. 
Mr.  Bidder  states  in  his  evidence,  that  coals  could  be  carried  in 
Ireland  at  a  profit  for  three-eighths  of  a  penny  a  ton  per  mile,  to  which 
must  be  added  5d.  a  ton  for  terminal  charges,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance. At  present  the  usual  charge  on  goods  in  Ireland  is  Id.  a  ton 
per  mile — a  charge  which  is  prohibitory  on  many  kinds  of  traffic 
for  long  distances.  Under  the  present  high  rates,  there  is  so  little 
goods  traffic  on  our  railways,  as  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  from 
the  comparative  poverty  of  our  country  in  minerals  the  materials 
of  a  large  goods  traffic  do  not  exist.  But  more  thought  and  more 
information  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  conclusion.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  little  coal,  and  none  that  would  pay  to  export ;  buj-  we  need 
-  the  coal  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  the  rates  were  lowered  to  ^d.  or 
even  to  -Jd.  a  ton  per  mile,  and  if  the  needful  accommodation  for 
transferring  direct  from  ships  to  railway  waggons  were  provided  at 
the  seaports,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  railways  would 
be  able  to  do  a  large  and  increasing  business  in  the  sujiply  of  coal 
to  the  towns  in  the  interior.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  coal 
cannot  compete  with  turf.  I  believe  Irish  country  gentlemen  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  turf  is  an  expensive  fuel,  for  all  but  that 
diminishing  class  of  small  farmers  whose  labour  and  that  of  their 
horses  has  no  assignable  money  value.*    Back  freight  to  the  sea- 

*  Of  course,  if  the  long-sought  process  for  making  turf  into  a  compact  fuel  is 
ever  found,  this  will  nearly  destroy  the  coal  trade  in  Ireland,  but  it  will  create 
a  new  trade  of  probably  greater  value  to  the  railways  as  well  as  to  the  country 
at  large.  1* 
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port  towns  would  not  be  wanting.  At  present,  even  cattle  are 
driven  along  the  road  when  they  might  be  carried  by  the  railways, 
and  traffic  in  heavy  agricultural  produce,  as  potatoes  and  hay, 
scarcel}^  exists  on  long  distances,  such  as  from  west  of  the  Shannon 
to  Dublin.  (See  Mr.  Meldon's  evidence).  Traffic  of  that  kind 
would  come  into  existence  if  the  rates  were  sufficiently  lowered,  and 
the  waggons  could  carry  manure  as  back  freight  into  districts  where 
coal  is  not  needed.  Besides,  though  our  country  contains  very  few 
of  the  more  valuable  minerals,  we  have  in  many  places  large  quan- 
tities of  ores,  building  stone,  and  slate,  which  are  now  mostly  use- 
less for  want  of  cheap  transit.  (See  Mr.  Mallet's  evidence.)  We 
have  thus  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  materials  for  a  large  goods 
traffic  do  exist  in  Ireland,  and  that  such  a  traffic  would  come  into 
existence  if  the  rate  on  goods  were  lowered  at  first  to  ^d.  a  ton  per 
mile,  and  afterwards,  on  lines  where  back  freight  was  offered  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  rely  on  filling  the  waggons,  to  \dL. 

The  case  is  even  stronger  with  respect  to  passsenger  fares.  Pas- 
senger fares  in  Ireland  are  about  the  same  per  mile  as  in  England. 
Now  this  is  prima  facie  wrong,  because  the  people  in  Ireland  have 
less  money  to  spend  :  wages  and  other  income  scarcely  average  half 
the  English  rate,  so  that  the  scale  of  charges  which  may  be  the 
most  remunerative  to  the  companies  in  England,  may  be  such  as  to 
prevent  people  from  travelling  in  Ireland  Besides,  the  companies 
themselves,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  furnish  us  with 
a  "  reduction  to  an  absurdity  "  of  their  scale  of  fares.  On  particu- 
lar occasions  they  run  excursion  trains  at  fares  of  one-half,  one- 
third,  or  one-fourth,  of  the  usual  rates.  By  this  means  they  "fill  the 
trains,"  obtain  large  receijDts,  and  generally  think  they  have  achieved 
a  success  :  though  some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  excursion  trains 
are  a  mistake,  and  that  what  is  gained  by  the  excursion  traffic  is 
lost  by  the  ordinary  traffic.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  system 
is  too  inconsistent  with  itself  to  be  right.  If  the  usual  high  fares 
are  right,  the  exceptional  low  fares  are  wrong,  and  the  converse. 
And  it  seems  foolish  to  think  of  "  filling  the  trains  "  now  and  then 
by  means  of  low  fares.  They  ought  to  try  to  fill  every  train.  It  is 
stated  by  several  trustworthy  witnesses  (Blue  Book  on  Irish  rail- 
ways), that  men  to  a  great  extent  make  journeys  on  foot  rather  than 
pay  the  railway  fare.  This  shows  the  present  rates,  even  for  third- 
class  passengers,  to  be  actually  prohibitory.  The  usual  rates  for 
third  class  passengers  are  about  Id.  a  mile.  Now,  if  goods  can  be 
carried  in  large  quantity  at  :^d.  a  ton  per  mile  where  there  is  back 
freight,  and  yield  a  good  profit,  at  what  fraction  of  a  penny  per  mile 
might  passengers  be  carried  %  Passengers,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  a  commodity  of  which  there  is  nearly  always  back  freight  to  be 
had.  I  believe  that  third-class  fares  ought  to  be  reduced  to  not 
more  than  Jd.  a  mile,  and  the  other  fares  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  have  only  seen  so  great  a  reduction  made  in  one  case.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  penny  postage ;  we  know  how  completely  successful 
it  has  been,  doing  incalculable  good  to  society  without  any  ultimate  loss 
of  revenue,  and  I  believe  the  result  of  a  great  and  general  reduction 
of  railway  charges  would  have  the  same  effect.    It  is  scarcely  worth 
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•while  to  argiio  so  self-evident  a  proposition,  as  tliat  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  charges  would  bring  a  groat  increase  of  traffic  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  goods  I  believe  the  change  would  verj  soon  improve  the  in- 
come of  the  present  owners  of  the  railways,  for  the  goods  traffic  of 
Ireland  has  as  yet  almost  to  be  created.*  With  respect  to  passen- 
gers I  do  not  feel  quite  so  confident,  but  I  believe  after  some  years 
the  passenger  traffic  would  be  more  remunerative  than  at  present. 

But  why  not  leave  the  railway  companies  to  make  the  reduction 
for  themselves?  Because  it  is  impossible.  Every  reduction  of 
railway,  postal,  or  other  charges  causes  an  immediate  loss  of  reve- 
nue; and  boards  of  directors  cannot  endanger  the  dividends  on 
their  shares,  or  perhaps  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  in  order  to  try 
an  experiment  with  their  traffic  which  may  be  several  years  before 
it  is  successful.  For  an  indefinite  time — for  this  generation  at  least — 
no  great  and  general  improvement  is  possible  except  by  the  agency 
of  the  State.  Shareholders  cannot  aflbrd  to  wait  the  result  of  such 
an  experiment,  but  the  State,  with  its  vast  credit,  can  afford. 

I  have  now  to  detail  the  way  in  which,  as  I  believe,  this  can  best 
be  done.  But  I  must  premise,  what  many  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Commission  on  Irish  Railways  have  overlooked,  that  in  equity 
the  State  as  well  as  the  railway  companies  is  bound  by  the  Act  of 
1 844,  and  that  any  attempt  to  give  less  favourable  terms  to  the 
shareholders  than  are  intended  by  that  act  would  be  a  breach  of 
national  faith.  All  railways  made  under  acts  passed  since  the  date 
of  that  act  are  subject  to  its  provisions,  and  this  includes  the  great 
majority  of  the  lines  both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

That  act,  which  we  owe  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,!  provides  that  any  railway  con- 
structed under  its  provisions  may,  at  the  end  of  21  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  railway,  be  valued  at  25  years  purchase  on 
the  average  of  three  years'  dividend,  and  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  But  if  the  owners  of  the 
railway  believe  that,  from  any  exceptional  circumstances,  it  is  worth 
more  that  25  years'  purchase  on  the  dividend,  they  may  appeal  to 
an  independent  tribunal  to  decide  on  its  value.  I  believe  it  is 
desirable  to  put  that  act  in  force  with  respect  to  the  Irish  railways. 
In  the  case  of  most  of  the  Irish  railways,  the  2 1  years  are  not 
yet  expired,  and  the  act  does  not  apply  to  those  which  obtained 
their  parliamentary  powers  before  1844.  But  in  those  cases  to 
which  the  act  does  not  apply,  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  obtain- 
ing a  new  act  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  any  railway  under  its 
provisions,  with  the  consent  of  such  a  majority  of  the  shareholders 
as  is  usually  held  sufficient  to  bind  the  minority  in  cases  of  lease, 
amalgamation  or  sale. 

Railways  are  usually  worth  about  20  years'  purchase  of  the  divi- 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  year  1863  the  Irish  railways  carried  only  a 
thousand  tons  of  goods,  including  minerals,  per  mile  ;  those  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  same  year,  carried  about  nine  thousand. — Dr.  Hancock's  Report  on  the 
alleged  violence  of  the  working  classes  in  Irish  towns,  as  an  impediment  to  the 
employment  of  capital. 
t  I  speak  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  of  Mr.  Disraeli.    [October,  1866.] 
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(lend  ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  value,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  bought  at  2^  years'  purchase,  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  giving  the  shareholders  a  bonus  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  market 
price  of  their  shares.  But,  owing  to  the  better  credit  of  the  State, 
this  may  be  done  without  loss  to  the  State,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  large  gain.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  railway  held  in  £  roo  shares, 
paying  ^  per  cent,  and  quoted  at  par.  For  one  of  these  shares  the 
State  would  have  to  pay  25  years'  purchase  on  £j=£i2j.  But  the 
State  can  borrow  at  3-J  per  cent.,  and  would  raise  the  £12^  by 
creating  an  annuity  of  £4  7s.  6d.  or  4I.  Thus  the  State  would 
become  the  owner  of  a  property  bringing  in  £5  a  year,  at  a  charge  of 
only  £4  7s.  6d.  a  year;  the  dilference,  12s.  6d.,  is  exactly  an  eighth 
of  the  £5  which  tlie  share  brings  in  annually,  and  this  very  large 
proportion  of  the  nett  income  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  railway  charges. 

In  this  way  the  dividend-paying  lines  should  be  purchased.  Of 
course,  when  a  railway  is  in  a  state  of  great,  but  it  is  hoped  only 
temporary  depression,  as  the  Midland  Great  Western  is  at  present, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  purchase  at  a  price  calculated  on  the  average 
of  three  disastrous  years.  And  when  lines  pay  no  dividend,  they 
would  have  to  be  valued  on  other  principles ;  but  it  would,  I  think, 
be  perfectly  fair  to  ascertain  the  market  value  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  -p-a,y  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent,  on  that,  so  as  to  place  the  share- 
holders on  a  relative  equality  with  those  whose  shares  are  valued  by 
the  dividend.  Of  course,  the  necessity  of  paying  something  for  the 
lines  that  are  earning  no  dividend  would  tell  against  the  goodness 
of  the  bargain  that  the  State  would  make.  But  there  is  another 
circumstance  that  would  tell  in  its  favour.  About  5-^  millions  of 
the  capital  of  the  Irish  railways,  being  more  than  a  lifth  of  the  total 
capital  invested  in  them,  is  represented  by  renewable  bonds,  and 
government  loans,  the  average  interest  on  which,  in  1864,  was  about 
4^  per  cent.*  The  bonds,  as  they  fall  due,  could  be  paid  off  by  the 
State  with  money  borrowed  at  3-^  per  cent.,  and  the  shareholders 
would  have  no  claim  whatever  to  any  bonus  on  the  transaction ;  so 
that  the  saving  between  the  rate  of  interest  now  paid,  and  that  at 
which  the  State  can  borrow,  amounting  to  rather  more  than 
£^0,000  a  year,  might  be  set  against  the  expense  of  paying  for  those 
railways  that  are  earning  no  dividend,  or  would  cost  more  to  pur- 
chase than  25  years'  purchase  on  the  dividend.  £^0,000  a  year 
capitalized  at  3  J  per  cent,  would  be  equal  to  £1,430,000  very 
nearly.  Supposing  this  loss  and  this  gain  to  balance  each 
other  exactly,  the  outlay  required  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  may  thus  be  approximately  calcu- 
lated. 

At  the  end  of  1864,  the  total  capital  of  the  Irish  railways,  with 
some  small  exceptions  to  be  mentioned  afterwards,  and  including  all 
kinds  of  shares  and  loans,  was  £23,88^,494,  and  the  earnings  on 
this,  that  is  to  say,  the  receipts,  deducting  working  expenses, 
but  not  deducting  interest,  were  at  the  rate  of  3  '48  per  cent,  on  that 

*  See  Appendices  A  and  B  to  the  Blue  Book  on  Irish  railways. 
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capital.  Supposing  that  these  earnings  arc  a  fair  basis  for  the 
valuation  of  the  lines,  and,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  calling 
tlie  capital  24  millions  and  the  earnings  3^  per  cent.,  then  per 
cent,  on  24  millions  is  £840,000,  being  the  actual  annual  income  of 
the  Irish  railways,  and  25  years'  purchase  on  this  would  be  2 1 
millions,  for  which  sum  the  State  could  become  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  Irish  railways.  This  21  millions  would  be  borrowed  at  3  J 
per  cent.,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  £735,000,  so  that  the  State 
would  incur  an  annual  charge  of  £735,000,  and  become  the  owner 
of  property  bringing  in  £840,000,  thus  gaining  £105,000  a  year. 

I  have  used  round  numbers,  in  order  to  show  that  I  do  not  offer 
this  calculation  as  an  estimate  which  I  can  stand  over,  but  only  as 
a  very  rough  approximation  ;  and  I  make  it  chiefly  in  order  to  show 
the  principles  on  which  the  calculation  should  be  made,  supposing 
the  precise  data  to  be  before  us. 

It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  add  a  considerable  per  centage 
to  the  value  of  the  railways  as  estimated  in  1864,  for  new  lines  and 
improvement  in  old  ones.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  gross  earnings  are  not  available  for  dividend,  and  are 
not  a  proper  basis  of  valuation ;  a  considerable  deduction  ought  to 
be  made  from  them  on  account  of  the  progressive  deterioration  of 
the  lines. 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  the  lines  which  were  not 
working  at  the  end  of  1864.  Their  capital  was  £1,105,985.  Those 
lines,  of  which  the  construction  is  at  a  stand- still  for  want  of 
capital,  could  probably  be  purchased  for  a  mere  fraction  of  the  snm 
they  have  cost ;  but  those  which  are  now  in  progress  ought  pro- 
bably not  be  purchased  until  their  value  has  been  tested  by  actual 
.working.  There  is  also  the  Bagnalstown  and  Wexford  line,  which 
is,  or  was  lately,  in  the  Bankrupt  Court;  its  capital  is  £188,352, 
but,  no  doubt,  it  could  be  bought  for  a  mere  fraction  of  that  sum. 
In  the  case  of  a  railway  being  out  of  repair  at  the  time  of  its 
purchase  by  the  State,  of  course  it  ought  to  be  pnt  into  repair, 
but  it  would  be  only  just  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
company. 

It  would  probably  be  desirable  not  to  pay  for  the  railways  by  the 
issue  of  consols,  but  to  create  a  new  3  J  per  cent,  stock  for  the  pur- 
pose, guaranteed  against  reduction  for  say  21  years,  and  with  inte- 
rest payable  quarterly.  This  last  would  be  a  popular  feature.  Of 
course  such  a  stock  would  be  transferrable  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  consols,  and  would  have  the  same  security.  The  new  stock 
would,  no  doubt,  be  taken  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  present 
share  and  bond-holders  ;  consequently,  very  little  direct  borrowing 
would  be  required,  the  disturbance  of  the  money-market  would  be 
very  slight,  and  the  State  would  not  have  to  borrow  under  any  dis- 
advantageous circumstances,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  rail- 
ways were  to  be  all  purchased  at  once  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  course  ;  they  may  be  purchased  gradually,  one  by  one. 

I  have  shown  that,  on  my  conjectural  estimate,  the  State  would  gain 
£105,000  a  year  on  the  transaction,  by  the  favourable  rates  at  which 
it  can  raise  money.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  saving  of  expense  and 
the  gain  in  efficiency  that  would  follow  on  placing  all  the  Irish 
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railways  under  one  central  management.  I  do  not  venture  on  any 
estimate  of  this,  but  those  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission 
who  know  the  most  about  railway  management  appear  inclined  to 
rate  it  the  most  highly.  I  refer  especially  to  Mr.  Dargan  and 
Mr.  Bidder. 

Supposing  the  State  to  become  the  owner  of  the  railways,  we  have 
now  to  consider  how  their  management  is  to  be  provided  for.  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  have  not  the  very  low  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  the  State  to  manage  business  which  we  often  hear  expressed, 
but  I  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unadvisable  to  entrust  a  depart- 
ment of  the  government  with  the  duties  of  keeping  the  lines  in 
repair,  ordering  rolling  stock,  purchasing  coals  and  other  stores, 
and  hiring  and  paying  the  servants.  In  other  words,  government 
itself  should  not  work  the  railways,  but  only  supervise  their  work- 
ing, fix  the  fares,  and  arrange,  or  at  least  approve,  the  time  tables. 
The  railways  should  be  leased  for  a  term  of  say  2  r  years.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  all  leased  together  ; 
but  if  no  one  individual  or  company  would  undertake  so  large  a 
business  of  the  kind,  or  if  a  better  rent  could  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing them,  they  should  be  leased  in  three  or  four  groups  >  say  the 
Northern,  the  Midland,  the  Southern,  and  the  South -Eastern.  Of 
course  the  returns,  under  the  system  of  greatly  reduced  charges, 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  estimate  ;  and  a  fixed  money  rent  would 
be  out  of  the  question;  for  the  lessees,  like  the  present  railway  com- 
panies, could  not  take  the  risk  involved  in  the  reduction.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  guarantee  a  certain  amount  of  traffic  to 
the  lessees,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  loss 
on  running  the  least  possible  number  of  trains  that  would  carry  on 
a  traffic ;  and  any  receipts  in  excess  of  this  guaranteed  amount 
should  be  divided  between  the  lessees  and  the  State,  in  a  proportion 
to  be  agreed  on  in  the  lease.  The  government  ought,  of  course,  to 
reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  requiring  additional  trains  to  be  run, 
or  of  revising  the  scale  of  charges,  retaining  the  same  terms  as  to 
guarantee  and  profit. 

It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  the  lessees  should  give  secu- 
rity for  keeping  the  lines  in  order,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
contract  in  all  respects ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  value  the  rolling  stock,  and  require  the  lessees  to  pur- 
chase it,  allowing  them  to  pay  for  it  in  equal  annual  instalments 
spread  over  the  entire  period  of  the  lease,  and  charging  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  balance  remaining  due.  The  paid  in- 
stalments Avould  constitute  a  constantly  increasing  guarantee  fund, 
and  an  increasing  guarantee  fund  is  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  railways.  In  the  event  of  the  lease  not 
being  renewed  on  expiration  to  the  same  parties,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  State  purchasing  back  the  rolling  stock  at  a 
valuation. 

It  ought  to  form  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  that  the 
details  of  management  and  the  profits  of  the  lessees  should  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  government,  and  knoAvn  to  the  public.  There 
ought  also  to  be  a  clause  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  failure  in  punc- 
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tuality,  wlien  such  might  have  been  prevented,*  and  habitual  want 
of  punctuaHty,  or  culpable  carelessness,  should  cause  the  forfeiture 
of  the  lease. 

It  is  most  probable  that  under  sucli  a  system  all  the  lines  in  Ire- 
land would  be  leased  to  one  company.  There  are  only  1,800  or 
2,000  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland,  the  London  and  North-W estern 
railway  company  alone  has  about  1,200  miles  under  its  management, 
and  a  larger  traffic  than  that  of  all  Ireland.  And  as  such  a  com- 
pany would  not  own  the  line,  but  only  the  rolling  stock  and  floating 
capital,  a  comparatively  small  capital  would  be  required;  perhaps 
two  millions  or  less  (see  Mr.  Bidder's  evidence).  This  circumstance 
would  be  attended  by  an  advantage  which  is  not  evident  at  first 
sight.  The  dividends  would  be  paid  on  a  much  smaller  capital 
than  at  present,  and  consequently  the  difference  between  efficiency 
and  inefficiency,  or  between  extravagance  and  economy  in  the 
management,  would  tell  on  the  dividends  much  more  perceptibly.  A 
saving  of  £20,000  a  year,  for  instance,  would  be  but  two  shillings 
per  cent,  on  the  present  railway  capital  of  Ireland,  estimating  it  at 
20  millions,  and  would  be  unfelt  and  unknown  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  shareholders ;  but  on  a  capital  of  only  two  millions  it  would 
make  the  difference  of  one  per  cent. ,  an  amount  which  every  share- 
holder understands.  This  would  be  a  stronger  inducement  to 
efficient  and  economical  management  than  any  other  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Besides,  the  management  under  the  proposed 
system  would,  in  all  probability,  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  business 
men,  who  would  be  large  shareholders,  and  would  give  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  business ;  and  such  management  would  be 
incomparably  superior  to  that  which  is  at  present  carried  on  by 
boards  of  directors  and  servants  paid  by  salaries.  By  the  system  of 
government  ownership  and  supervision  of  the  railways  combined 
with  private  management,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out, 
we  should  unite  the  advantages  of  the  vast  credit  of  the  State  and 
the  unity  of  plan  that  government  can  command,  with  the  skill, 
efficiency,  and,  in  so  far  as  there  is  room  for  it,  the  inventiveness  of 
private  enterprise. 

But  the  plan  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  provide  for  future 
extensions  of  our  railway  system.  Any  new  w^orks  required  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  present  lines  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  State.  I  mean  additional  lines  of  rail,  sidings,  sheds,  wharves, 
and  short  junctions  between  existing  railways.  The  State  should 
execute  any  such  works,  if  the  lessees  were  willing  to  pay  say  four 
per  cent,  on  their  value.  But  as  for  new  railw  ays,  I  do  not  think 
the  State  could  undertake  the  duty  of  deciding  wliat  railways  should 
be  made,  and  of  making  them.  New  lines  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  as  at  present,  and  they  might 
be  bought  by  the  State  afterwards.  In  order  to  avoid  anything 
like  the  position  of  a  monopolist,  government  ought  to  pledge  itself 
not  to  oppose  any  railway  bill  on  the  ground  of  the  line  being  a 
competing  one.    But  there  would  be  little  danger  of  competition. 

*  As  a  general  rule,  failure  in  punctuality  ought  not  to  be  excused  ;  but  in 
such  cases  as  heavy  snow  or  floods  I  do  not  see  how  the  [jcnalty  could  be 
reasonably  enforced. 
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Competing  lines  have  mostly  been  made  by  already  existing  com- 
panies ;  there  are  not  many  instances,  I  believe,  of  their  being  made 
by  new  and  independent  ones.  Of  course  the  State  might  guarantee 
the  present  owners  of  the  railways  against  loss  by  reduction  of 
charges,  and  in  this  way  the  country  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  low 
rates  without  the  State  becoming  the  owner  of  the  railways.  I 
think  this  course  is  as  likely  to  be  decided  on  as  any  other,  and  I 
certainly  should  not  say  a  word  against  it ;  but  I  believe  the  more 
thoroughgoing  course  of  buying  them  up  would  be  safer,  because  it 
would  enable  the  State  to  use  its  credit,  and  its  power  of  attaining 
unity  of  management  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
economy. 

I  have  now  shown  how,  as  I  think,  it  is  possible  to  do  very 
great  good  to  our  country  at  a  comparatively  very  small  risk.  But 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  risk.  To  ask  a  guarantee  implies 
that  there  is  risk,  or  at  least  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  there 
is.  And  the  question  arises,  who  is  to  bear  it  ?  Ireland  only,  or 
the  United  Kingdom  ? 

I  have  already  stated  my  belief  before  this  society,  that,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  Great  Britain  owes  us  nothing,  and  that  the  tax- 
ation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  be  equalized.  Conse- 
quently, if  I  regarded  this  as  an  Irish  question  only,  I  should  say  that 
we  ought  to  take  the  risk  ourselves  ;  that  if,  at  the  end  of  a  2 1  years' 
lease,  the  working  of  the  Irish  railways  under  the  new  system  were 
to  show  a  loss,  the  loss  should  be  made  good  out  of  either  the  Irish 
county  rate  or  the  Irish  income  tax.  But  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
purely  Irish  question.  If  the  proposed  system  is  tried  in  Ireland, 
and  proves  decidedly  successful,  as  I  believe  it  will  if  properly  tried, 
it  will  certainly  be  extended  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  reasons  for 
trying  it  in  Ireland  first  are  partly,  no  doubt,  that  Ireland  needs 
the  change  more ;  but  partly,  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  that  the 
Irish  railways  constitute  a  small  and  compact  system  of  uniform 
guage.  If  Irishmen  are  wise,  they  will  try  to  understand  and  argue 
this  question  on  its  merits,  and  not  repeat  the  mistake  which  has 
done  our  country  so  much  harm,  of  asking  exceptional  favours  for 
themselves.  And  if  my  voice  could  reach  the  government  and  legis- 
lature, I  would  remind  them  that  in  the  last  generation  they  gave 
the  United  Kingdom  the  blessing  of  cheap  postage,  and  I  would 
urge  them  to  follow  up  the  example  by  giving  in  this  generation  the 
blessing  of  cheap  railway  transit. 

For  Discussion,  see  p.  319. 


II — The  Fina7icial  Position  of  Irish  Railways.    By  W.  ISl'eilson 
Hancock,  LL.D. 

[Read  Tuesday,  24th  April,  1866.] 

Mr.  William  John  Hancock  exhibited  the  following  Tables,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Hancock,  to  shew  the  financial  position  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways, and  explained  the  views  of  Dr.  Hancock  in  respect  of  the 
statistics  thus  shown. 
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I.  Class. 
Bankrupt  or  windmj  up. 

1 .  Banbridge  Extension 

2.  Bagnalstown 

3.  Cork  and  Youghal 

II.  Class. 
Stand  still. 

1.  Athenry  and  Ennis 

2.  West  Cork,  &c.   . . . 

III.  Class. 

No  dividend  on  some  Preference  Stock. 

1 .  Belfast  and  County  Down  (class  E) 

2.  Irish  North  Western  (class  A  and  B) 

3.  Limerick  and  Foynes 

4.  Londonderry  and  Coleraine 

5.  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  (C) 

6.  ]S  ewTy  and  Warren  Point  (6  per  ct.  &  5 ^) 

IV.  Class. 

No  dividend  on  ordinary  shares. 

1 .  Banbridge  Junction 

2.  Cork  and  Bandon 

3.  Cork  and  Kinsale  Junctions 

4.  Dublin  and  Meath 

5.  Finn  Valley 

6.  Limerick  and  Castleconnel 

7.  Limeiick  and  Ennis 

8.  Newry  and  Armagh 

9.  Portadown,  Dungannon,  and  Omagh 
10,  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  ... 

V.  Class. 
Dividend  less  than  the  funds. 

1.  Waterford  and  Tramore 

2.  Waterford  and  Limerick  ... 

3.  Cork  and  Limerick  direct  ... 

4.  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage 

5.  Great  Northern  and  Western 

6.  Athenry  and  Tuam 

7.  Midland  Great  Western  ... 

VJ.  Class. 
Dividends  less  than  commercial  interest. 

1 .  Dublin  and  Wexford 

2.  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction 

3.  Dublin  and  Drogheda 

4.  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 

5.  Ulster  ... 

6.  Great  Southern  and  Western 


Last  quoted 
price  for  £100 
of  shares. 


VII.  Class. 

Shares  above  par. 
Dublin  and  Kingstown 


£  B. 

66  o 

71  o 

79  o 

82  10 

86  o 

92  o 


187    o  o 


Mileage. 

12 

21 

33 

^6 

17J 

"53! 

49 

86 

26 

36 

60 

6 



263 

7 

28 

1 1 

35 

13 

13 

^0 

21 

4.1 

Dividend  per 

31 

Dividend  laat 

cent,  on  aver- 

half year, 

age  of  3  years 

before  April, 

before  April, 

217 

1866. 

186G. 

8 

£ 

S. 

d 

£ 

s.  d. 

Nil. 

0 

18  0 

77 

I 

0 

0 

0 

18  4 

17 

I 

10 

0 

I 

18  4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

I 

18  4 

72 

3 

0 

0 

2 

15  10 

16 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0  0 

24s 



2 

10 

0 

3 
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It  appears  from  these  ta"blea  that  at  present  there  are  in  Ireland 
three  railways  bankrupt,  or  winding-up ;  two  at  a  stand-still ;  six 
paying  no  dividend  on  the  preference  stock ;  ten  paying  no  dividend 
on  the  ordinary  shares  ;  seven,  the  dividends  of  which  were  less  than 
those  paid  on  the  Government  Funds ;  six  paying  dividends  at  a 
rate  less  than  that  of  commercial  interest ;  and  but  one  the  shares 
of  which  were  above  par.  He  thought  that  w^here  lines  had  become 
bankrupt,  or  where  works  were  stopped,  Parliament  should  not  give 
them  extensions  of  time,  or  try  to  have  them  worked  on  the  com- 
mercial principle,  as  he  did  not  think  they  would  succeed  on  that 
principle.  He  thought  that  those  lines  should  be  examined,  and  if 
their  traffic  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  completing  them,  supposing 
the  money  to  be  advanced  at  3 -J  per  cent.,  then  the  Government 
might  safely  complete  those  lines.  If  the  traffic  would  not  pay  for 
the  cost  of  completing  them  at  three  and  a-half  per  cent.,  then,  if 
the  localities  took  such  a  interest  in  the  matter  as  that  they  would 
guarantee  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  either  keeping  the  railways  in 
repair  or  of  making  them,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  profitable  speculation 
for  the  Government  to  advance  money  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent., 
then  he  thought  they  might  be  completed  and  become  public  property; 
and  so  far  as  money  already  advanced  was  concerned,  he  would  have 
the  lines  worked  for  about  seven  years,  and  if  they  realized  any  profit 
beyond  what  would  pay  the  Government  three  and  a-half  per  cent, 
on  what  they  advanced  on  them,  he  would  then  give  the  value  of 
that  excess  as  compensation  to  the  existing  owners.  He  would 
have  the  Government  take  possession  of  lines  either  bankrupt  or 
where  the  works  were  not  proceeding,  only  on  the  principle  of  the 
general  taxes  not  losing.  It  was  not  a  question  of  transference  of 
burden,  but  simply  a  question  of  management.  With  regard  to 
lines  which  only  paid  dividends  to  preference  shareholders,  he 
thought  that  as  the  limit  of  2 1  years  fixed  by  the  act  of  1 844  runs 
out,  the  Government  should  take  the  lines.  The  traffic  should  be 
valued,  and  the  lines  purchased  by  the  Government  at  3 -J  per  cent., 
and  he  would  do  the  same  with  those  lines  which  paid  no  dividend 
to  their  ordinary  shareholders.  With  regard  to  lines  that  paid  less 
than  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  Funds,  he  would  not  interfere 
with  them,  unless  the  companies  were  anxious  to  sell.  With 
respect  to  those  lines  which  paid  more  than  the  interest  on  the 
Funds,  they  were,  of  course,  not  wholly  unsuccessful  as  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion,  till  the 
experiment  of  Government  management  was  tried,  to  interfere 
with  them  at  all.  He  thought  the  Government  ought  to  take 
contracts  for  keeping  the  lines  in  repair,  but  the  receipts  should  go 
to  the  Government  altogether,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office. 
He  thought  that  all  the  lines  that  it  would  be  really  profitable  to 
make  on  the  commercial  system  in  Ireland  had  been  made,  and 
that  new  lines  should  only  be  made  like  country  roads — namely, 
the  locality  anxious  to  have  them  should  offer  to  contribute  a 
part  of  the  expense,  whatever  would  make  them  profitable;  and 
if  the  locality  guaranteed  that,  the  Government  should  advance  the 
money,  and  the  railway  should  become  public  property. 
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Discussion. 

Mr.  W.  Daly  said  the  paper  of  Mr.  Murphy  was  only  another  of 
the  valuable  contributions  which  that  gentleman  had  made  to  the 
society.  Ho  though  that,  even  before  any  intervention  of  Govern- 
ment the  railways  might  be  made  to  pay  better  than  at  present. 

Mr.  M'CuRDY  Greer  said  he  was  disposed  rather  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Murphy  than  with  Mr.  Hancock  witli  respect  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  in  all  the  railways,  or  only  those  which  were  de- 
cidedly losing  speculations.  The  Government,  by  taking  the  rail- 
ways generally,  would  have  a  surplus  of  £300,000  or  £400,000  to 
begin  with,  and  that  might  be  applied  in  the  reduction  of  fares, 
which  reduction  could  be  afterwards  extended  as  the  increased 
revenue  rendered  it  possible. 

Mr.  Mow  ATT  said  he  never  heard  such  a  scheme  propounded  as 
that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Greer.  The  Post  Office 
system  had  been  referred  to  as  a  great  success  of  Government 
intervention.    The  fact  was  that  it  was  a  most  expensive  system. 

Mr.  Conn  (of  Waterford)  said  that,  as  the  introduction  of  railways 
into  the  country  had  done  away  with  nearly  all  the  various  former 
modes  of  conveyance,  the  public  were  entitled  to  demand  from  the 
Government  such  intervention  in  the  railway  system  as  was  become 
necessary  for  the  public  interest.  At  present  the  railways  of  Ireland 
were,  as  a  whole,  very  badly  managed.  It  was  impossible  now  for 
a  third-class  passenger  to  get  from  Dublin  to  Waterford  in  less  than 
two  days,  and  to  return  it  would  take  him  13  hours. 

Mr.  Gernon  thought  that  want  of  liberality  to  the  public  under- 
lay all  the  railway  mismanagement  of  Ireland. 

Mr.'  Michael  O'Shaughnessy  spoke  in  favour  of  Government  in- 
tervention. 

Mr.  Sproule  was  of  opinion  that  t?ie  passenger  traffic  of  Ireland 
was  a  limited  quantiuy,  which  could  not  be  increased  by  reduced 
fares. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Haughton,  V.P.)  said  he  should  like  to  see 
the  Government  take  the  matter  in  hands,  but  he  did  not  believe 
the  results  would  be  so  very  beneficial  as  some  gentlemen  conceived. 
Mr.  Murphy  replied  ;  and 

Mr.  Hancock  observed  that  Mr.  Greer  seemed  to  mistake  Dr.  Han- 
cock's views  as  to  the  purchasing  of  railways.  He  did  not  mean 
that  the  purchasing  up  should  be  confined,  except  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  those  badly  circumstanced. 


III. — Notes  on  the  French  System  of  Railways.     By  Alexander 
McDonnell,  Esq. 

[Read  Tuesday,  19th  June,  1866.] 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  taken  in 
the  question  of  railways,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  short  account  of 
the  French  railway  system  may  be  interesting. 
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When  the  French  began  the  construction  of  their  railways,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  what  system  they  should  adopt ; 
whether  the  English,  of  leaving  the  construction  to  private  com- 
panies ;  or  the  Belgian,  of  the  government  constructing  them.  It 
appeared  likely  that  private  enterprise  in  France  would  not  he  suffi- 
cient, while  the  inclination  of  the  government  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  railway  enterprises.  However,  the  government  hesitated  to 
adopt  the  Belgian  system,  because  the  amount  of  capital  required 
for  all  the  lines  likely  to  be  made  in  France  would  be  very  great. 
In  1 842  a  system  was  established ;  the  state  taking  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, while  private  companies  completed  the  lines  and  obtained 
the  right  of  working  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
amount  of  assistance  given  by  the  state  to  the  different  railways  va- 
ried considerably.  For  instance,  on  the  line  from  Strasbourg  to 
Paris  the  state  executed  the  earthworks,  bridges,  and  stations,  and 
found  the  land,  while  the  company  provided  the  rails  and  rolling 
stock,  and  laid  the  line.  The  company  worked  the  line,  and  divided 
wdth  the  state  the  surplus,  after  paying  8  per  cent  on  their  own  ca- 
pital. On  the  line  from  Nantes  to  Tours  the  state  executed  the 
earthwork  and  bridges  only.  Other  lines  received  subventions  of 
fixed  amounts,  and  others,  as  the  Orleans,  the  Lyons,  and  the  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean,  had  money  lent  on  advantageous  terms.  The 
concessions  were  given  for  various  periods,  after  which  the  lines 
would  become  the  property  of  the  state,  and  all  companies,  I  believe, 
receiving  assistance,  divided  the  surplus  profit  above  8  per  cent, 
with  the  state.  In  1842  there  were  363  miles  of  railway  open. 
During  the  next  ten  years  the  lines  were  constructed  at  the  rate 
of  1 84  miles  a  year,  nearly  the  same  at  which  the  concessions  were 
given.  From  1852  to  1858  the  rate  of  construction  increased  con- 
siderably— the  average  being  344  miles  a  year — but  concessions 
were  given  in  great  numbers,  so  that  not  half  the  length  of  railway 
conceded  in  these  six  years  was  made.  At  the  end  of  1857  there 
were  463 1  miles  of  railway  made,  and  3982  miles  conceded,  but  not 
made.  In  order  to  insure  the  construction  of  the  lines  conceded,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  government  to  interfere,  and  the  law  of 
1859  was  passed.  The  law  of  1842  gave  birth  to  the  railways  and 
*  that  of  18^9  insured  their  execution.* 

In  virtue  of  this  law,  almost  all  the  railways  were  amalgamated 
so  as  to  form  six  large  companies.  The  government  gave  a  gua- 
rantee of  a  minimum  of  4.65  per  cent,  for  50  years  on  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  and  in  some  cases  subventions.  The  concessions 
were  all  equalised  and  made  for  99  years.  The  government  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  of  buying  up  the  railways  after  they  were  opened 
for  15  years.  The  acts  of  concession  gave  the  minimum  rates  for 
passengers  and  goods.  The  companies  cannot  alter  their  rates  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  government,  and  if  a  rate  is  lowered  it  cannot 
be  raised  until  a  year  after  it  was  lowered.    The  postal  service  will 

*  "  La  premiere  a  fait  naitre  les  chemins  du  fer  ;  la  seconde  a  assure  leur 
execution." — Report  on  Local  Raihvays,  by  M,  Le  lion,  in  the  Moniteur,  June 
9th,  1865. 
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be  gratuitous,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  all  lines.  Tlie 
working  of  the  lines  is  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  no  debt 
can  be  contracted  without  its  sanction.  This  law  of  1859,  which 
seems  to  have  been  slightly  altered  in  1863,  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  French  railways  now  seem  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  were  8130  miles  of  railway 
opened,  which  were  divided  amongst  the  dilFerent  companies  as 
follows  : — 

Nord  ...  ...  1, 184  Kilometres 

Est  ..  ...  ...  ...  2,490  ,, 

Quest  ...  ...  ...  1,682 

Orleans         ...  ...  ...  1,922  „ 

Lyon-M^diterrandan    ...  ...  3.164 

Midi  ..  ...  ..  1,311 

Victor  Emmanuel  and  some  short  lines  313 

The  expense  of  these  has  been  : — capital  of  companies, 
£221,200,000,  capital  of  state  £38,800,000;  total  £260,000,000. 
This  gives  the  average  cost,  £32,000  a  mile.  The  state  has  given  a 
guarantee  at  the  rate  of  4.65  per  cent,  on  £151,780,000. 

In  the  year  1863  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  French  rail- 
ways was  71,874,589,  travelling  a  mean  distance  of  16  miles,  giving 
a  total  receipt  of  £6,737,275  or  is.  io-|d  per  passenger,  and  8,840 
passengers  per  mile  of  railway. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  29,793,000  tons  of  goods  carried  a 
mean  distance  of  84^  miles,  giving  a  total  receipt  of  £10,754,903 
and  an  average  of  7s,  2^d,  per  ton. 

When  the  period  of  the  concessions  has  expired,  it  will  become 
a  question  how  the  railways  in  France  are  to  be  worked ;  and  I 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  French  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  government  attempting  to  work  the  lines  when  they  become 
the  property  of  the  state. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  M.  Perdonnet,  in  a  small  book  on 
railways,  says,  "  Y  a-t-il  lieu  de  croire  que  les  gouvernements  en 
"  feront  usage  ]  Nous  ne  le  pensons  pas.  La  question  de  I'exe- 
"  cution  et  surtout  de  I'exploitation  par  I'etat  nous  parait  aujourd'hui 
"  resolue.  Si  le  syst^me  de  I'execution  et  de  I'exploitation  par  les 
*'  compagnies  laisse  beaucoup  a  desirer,  il  est  cependant  infiniment 
"  preferable  a  celui  de  I'execution  et  I'exploitation  par  I'etat."  The 
writer  (M.  Lavollier)  of  an  extremely  interesting  article  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  first  of  January  last,  on  French  railways, 
is  of  the  same  opinion ;  thinking  that  in  undertaking  the  general 
management  of  transport,  the  state  would  assume  a  position  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  and  a  responsibility  contrary  to  its  nature, 
"  Are,"  he  says,  "  the  monopolies  of  the  state  so  good  as  to  make  it 
"  desirable  to  increase  them.    We  ask  ourselves  what  would  the 

public  gain  by  meeting  in  their  relations  with  railways  nothing 
"  but  the  servants  and  agents  of  authority.  It  is  complained  that 
"  the  comjmnies  are  too  powerful ;  the  state  in  their  place  would  be 
"  crushing.    It  is  not  to  be  wished  cither  for  the  public  or  the  state 
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"  that  the  system  of  working  should  be  altered,  and  we  have  no 
"  doubt  as  to  the  solution  the  future  reserves  for  the  question."* 

Last  year  another  law  was  passed  for  the  development  of  what 
the  French  call  local  railways,  and  there  is  a  long  report  on  the 
project  of  this  law  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  29th  June  and 
two  following  days,  1865.  In  1858  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
several  branch  lines  of  railway  in  the  Department  of  the  Bas-Ehin, 
the  earthwork  and  bridges  being  done  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  law  of  1836  as  a  common  road,  by  the  Department  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Communes.  The  permanent  way  was  to  be  laid,  and 
the  line  worked  by  either  a  new  or  an  existing  company.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  earthworks  and  bridges  was  estimated  at  £1,600  a 
mile,  and  the  expense  of  the  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock  at 
3,200  a  mile.  A  great  delay  took  place  on  account  of  the  Eastern 
Eailway  Company  refusing  to  do  more  than  find  the  rolling  stock 
and  work  the  line,  and  demanding  besides  a  guarantee  of  a  mini- 
mum traffic  of  £  ro  per  mile  per  week.  A  subvention  was  then  re- 
ceived from  the  state  of  £960  a  mile.  Wisely,  the  works  were  not 
commenced  until  the  arrangements  for  money  were  completed  ;  but, 
in  1864,  three  branches  were  completed  when  they  were  absorbed 
into  the  general  system  of  the  Eastern  Eailway.  The  capital  for 
these  lines  which  together  were  56  miles,  was  found  by  the  De- 
partment, the  Communes,  the  State,  and  the  Eastern  Eailway  Com- 
pany in  the  following  proportion  per  mile  : — 

The  Departments     £1,403  ...  187  per  cent. 

The  Communes  i,433  ...  iQ'i  „ 

The  State  1,201  ...  i6'o  ,, 

The  Eastern  Railway  3,468  ...  48-2  „ 

The  Eastern  Eailway  estimate  the  gross  receipts  of  these  lines 
at  £640  per  mile  per  annum,  or  about  £12  per  mile  per  week, 
which  should  give  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  It  is  estimated 
that  similar  lines  could  be  made  in  France  now  exclusive  of  rolling 
stock  for  from  £4,200  to  £6,500  a  mile.  The  law  of  1865  is  gene- 
rally as  follows  : — A  railway  of  local  interest  is  declared  of  public 
interest  by  a  decree  of  Council  of  State  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Minister 

*  Le  public  serait-il  mieux  servi,  si  Texploitation  ^tait  remise  aux  mains  de 
r^tat  ?  La  question  n'oflfre  aujourd'hui  qu'un  int^ret  spdculatif,  puisque  I'^poque 
du  rachat  dventuel  des  concessions  est  encore  ^loign^e,  et  il  n'est  vraiment  pas 
utile  de  la  discuter  dans  tons  ses  details  ;  mais  a  premiere  vue  n'aper§oit-on  pas 
qu'en  se  chargeant  ainsi  de  I'entreprise  gdndrale  des  transport,  I'^tat  usurperait 
un  role  qui  n'est  pas  le  sien,  qu'il  assumerait  une  responsabilitd  qui  r^pugne  k  sa 
nature  meme,  et  qu'il  se  trouverait  mal  h,  propos  jetd  dans  I'ardente  melde  des 
competitions  mercantiles  1  Et  puis  les  monopoles  d'etat  sont-ils  done  si  tendres 
qu'il  paraisse  desirable  de  les  multiplier  1  Nous  nous  demandons  ce  que  le  public 
gagnerait  h,  ne  plus  rencontrer  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  chemins  de  fer  que  des 
fonctionnaires  et  des  agens  de  I'autorite.  On  se  plaint  de  ce  que  les  compagnies 
sont  trop  puissantes  :  I'dtat,  s'il  dtait  k  leur  place,  serait  dcrasant.  Enfin,  quelle 
serait  I'attitude  du  gouvernment  devant  les  exigences  innombrables  et  formida- 
bles,  devant  les  rivalit^s  et  les  jalousies  qui  I'assidgeraient  sans  relache  et  qui 
mettraient  chaque  jour  en  cause  sa  popularit*^  et  son  prestige  ?  Non,  il  n'est  h, 
Bouhaiter  ni  pour  le  public,  ni  pour  I'etat,  que  le  systfeme  d' exploitation  soit 
modifid  et  nous  n'avons  aucun  doute  sur  la  solution  que  I'avenir  reserve  ^  cette 
question." — Revue  des  Deux  ilondes,  ist  Jan.  1866. 
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of  Public  Works.  The  funds  may  tlicn  be  created  according  to  the 
law  of  1836  for  common  roads,  partly  by  the  departments  and 
partly  by  the  communes.  The  state  can  grant  a  subvention  from 
a  quarter  to  one  half  the  amount  raised  by  the  departments,  the 
communes,  and  the  Company  which  receives  the  concession,  the 
amount  varying  according  to  the  department.  The  state  cannot 
give  in  this  way  more  than  6,000,000  francs  in  one  year. 

There  has  been  besides  this  system  of  local  railways  another  system 
of  still  smaller  railways  proposed,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  impossi- 
ble that  they  may  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  a  report 
on  railways  of  this  kind  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  2nd  July,  1865, 
by  M.M.  Thirion  and  Bertina.  The  first  experiment  was  made  by  the 
Orleans  Railway  Company  on  a  line  of  7  kilometres  in  length, 
which  joins  the  Orleans  main  line  at  Salles-la-Source,  and  is  used 
for  minerals.  The  gauge  of  the  line  is  3  feet  7J  inches,  and  it  is 
laid  with  rails  weighing  33  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  sleepers  placed  two 
feet  six  inches  apart.  The  wagons  contain  about  four  tons,  and  the 
line  is  worked  by  locomotives  weighing  nine  tons.  The  cost  of  the 
works  was  £1,376,  and  of  the  permanent  way  £768  a  mile;  making 
a  total  of  £2,144  ^  niile.  The  cost  of  the  rolling  stock  was  £1,078 
a  mile,  but  was  probably  quite  sufficient  for  a  much  longer  line. 
The  expense  of  transferring  the  goods  from  the  branch  line  wagons 
to  the  main  line  is  is.  7d.  a  ton.  The  cost  of  working  36,000  tons 
a  year  was  £136  a  mile.  The  total  result  was  that  if  it  had  been 
an  independent  enterprise,  a  rate  of  i^d.  a  ton  a  mile  on  100  tons  a 
day  would  have  paid  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  without  any  passenger 
traffic  whatever.  Basing  his  calculation  on  this,  M.  Bertina,  in 
the  report  referred  to,  considers  that  a  line  can  be  made  in  France 
with  rolling  stock  sufficient  for  120  passengers  a  day,  and  100  tons 
of  goods,  for  £4,^00  a  mile. 

The  railways  in  Norway  are  of  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches,  and  they 
are  worked  by  locomotives  weighing  14  tons  at  miles  an  hour, 
over  gradients  varying  from  1  in  40  to  i  in  70. 

The  narrowest  gauge  line  of  which  I  know,  carrying  passengers, 
is  the  Festiniog  line,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by  Captain 
Tyler.  It  is  13  miles  long  and  two  feet  guage.  The  engines  have 
/  eight  inch  cylinders,  and  wheels  two  feet  in  diameter.  They  weigh 
7^  tons ;  they  cost  £900,  and  they  can  take  50  tons  up  an  incline 
of  I  in  100  at  10  miles  an  hour. 

In  this  short  account  of  the  French  systems  of  railways,  I  have 
been  unable  to  enter  on  any  comparison  with  the  railways  of  this 
country,  although  it  might  be  very  interesting  to  do  so.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  much  to  be  learnt  from  the  French.  The  population 
is  generally  not  dense,  while  stations  are  much  closer  and  fares 
lower  than  in  this  country.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  the  travelling 
public  is  convenienced,  while  the  railways  pay  well.  Whether  the 
government  brought  the  railways  to  the  present  state  at  too  great 
an  expense,  and  whether  the  present  monopolies  may  not  be  too 
great,  may  be  a  matter  of  consideration. 
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IV. — The  Government  Assurance  and  Annuity  Acts,  i6&  17  Vic.  cap. 
45;  27  ^  28  Vic.  cap.  43.  By  Michael  John  O'Shaughnessy, 
Barrister- at-law. 

[Read  Tuesday,  20th  February,  1866.] 

The  habit  of  Life  Assurance  is  now  almost  universal  among  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  every  day  appreciate  its  uses  more  and  more ; 
but  unfortunately  its  benefits  rarely  reach  the  poor,  who  stand 
much  more  in  need  of  them.  The  small  premiums  which  they  can 
pay ;  still  more,  the  small  sums  in  which  those  premiums  must  be 
collected,  and  the  facilities  for  fraud  and  personation  given  by  a 
number  of  small  assurances,  constitute  difficulties  impossible  to 
overcome.  A  poor  man  has  little  or  no  property  ;  his  only  capital 
is  his  labour,  the  profit  of  which  diminishes  as  his  need  for  it  in- 
creases. The  capitalist,  as  he  grows  old,  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his 
accumulations ;  but  the  labourer  finds  that  advancing  years  deprive 
him  of  the  only  capital  he  possessed.  If  he  dies  early,  he  leaves 
probably  a  widow  and  a  helpless  family  without  any  means  of  support. 
If  he  lives  long,  he  finds,  as  years  roll  on,  that  exhausted  nature 
gives  way  under  burthens  which  the  vigour  of  youth  hardly  enabled 
it  to  support.  Thus  in  many  cases  he  is  obliged  to  end  his  cheerless 
existence  in  the  poor-house. 

This  unfortunate  condition  of  those  of  the  poor  who  have  made 
no  provision  against  sickness  and  old  age  has  long  been  perceived, 
and  many  expedients  tried  to  encourage  thrift  and  frugality  among 
them.  Of  these,  the  earliest  were  Savings'  Banks — institutions, 
however,  not  very  successful  in  this  country,  though  aided  consi- 
derably by  the  Government.  But  it  is  chiefly  through  Friendly 
Societies  that  the  labouring  classes  endeavour  to  provide  against  the 
chances  of  the  future ;  and  were  they  well-managed,  no  organisations 
could  be  more  beneficial.  Through  their  agency  a  member  can  assure 
a  sum  payable  on  his  own  death  or  on  that  of  his  child,  or  to  defray 
the  funeral  expenses  of  any  member  of  liis  family ;  or,  again,  he 
may  provide  for  his  own  relief  or  that  of  his  family  during  sickness 
or  old  age.  No  doubt,  these  and  other  similar  objects  are  highly 
beneficial ;  and  if  they  were  carried  out  fairly  and  effectually  by  the 
associations  for  the  purpose,  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  be  not  only  unnecessary  but  highly  injudicious. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  them  swallowed  up  the  earn- 
ings of  the  poor,  without  giving  them  any  adequate  return.  Their 
management,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  most  complicated  proba- 
bilities, would  tax  the  ability  of  the  most  skilful  actuary ;  and  we 
can  hardly  be  surprised  that  it  has  broken  down  in  the  hands  of  ill 
educated  men.  Several  Acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  with 
the  object  of  improving  their  constitution  and  management,  but 
with  very  little  success.  In  1 854,  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt  presided 
over  a  committee  which  framed  an  Act  affording  a  legal  basis  to  those 
Societies  which  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  Under 
its  provisions  a  Registrar  furnishes  with  rules,  tables,  and  rates  of 
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contribution,  and  registers  as  a  leg«al  association,  any  society  desiring 
to  establish  itself  on  sound  principles ;  and  yet,  out  of  the  30,000 
Friendly  Societies  now  supposed  to  exist  in  England,  not  much 
more  tlian  one  half  are  registered.  It  is  proved  by  experience  that 
though  most  of  them  transact  the  business  of  assurance  companies, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  them  adoj^t  such  rates  as  an  actuary  would 
certif}' ;  in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  members,  no  matter  what  their  ages, 
pay  the  same  contributions.  We  cannot  then  be  surprised  to  learn, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  that  the  majority  of  Friendly 
Societies  see  their  end  in  twenty  years.  That  is,  the  members  find 
them  bankrupt  just  as  they  begin  most  to  need  their  assistance. 
But  not  only  are  these  Societies  defective  in  their  organisation; 
they  are  also  shamefully  wasteful  in  their  management.  Their  meet- 
ings are  almost  always  held  at  a  public  house,  and  a  monthly 
contribution  must  generally  be  spent  on  beer.  In  fact,  publicans 
are  often  the  originators  of  these  societies.  We  also  find  that 
charges  for  feasting,  processions,  banners,  ribbons,  aprons,  and  per- 
sonal decorations  are  frequent.  No  wonder  that  during  the  last 
ten  years  about  10,000  Friendly  Societies  have  failed,  depriving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  labouring  classes  of  provision  for  the 
future. 

I  have  taken  these  details  chiefly  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the  report  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Irish 
Registrar,  were  published,  we  should  have  accounts  of  similar 
failures,  and  complaints  of  similar  extravagance. 

However  much,  then,  we  may  object  in  the  abstract  to  the 
interference  of  the  State,  and  however  injurious  we  may  think  its 
effects,  all  will  agree  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  efficient 
measures  to  protect  the  savings  of  the  poor,  and  to  prevent  their 
accumulations  being  useless  to  them  in  their  old  age.  Impressed 
with  this  conviction,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  in  1864,  and  carried, 
amid  considerable  opposition,  an  Act  (27  &  28  Vic.  cap.  43)  having 
this  object  in  view.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  this 
was  the  first  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  back  as  1773  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Mr.  Burke  had 
devised  and  embodied  in  a  Bill,  which  unfortunately  never  became 
law,  a  scheme  enabling  parishes  to  receive  small  sums  from  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  poor,  in  consideration  of  which  pay- 
ments they  were  provided  with  a  proportionate  annuity  after 
reaching  fifty  years  of  age.  Had  this  act  passed,  the  position  of  the 
labourer  in  these  countries  would  have  been  very  different  at  the 
present  day.  In  1829  a  parliamentary  committee  investigated  the 
subject,  and  in  1833  an  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  TV.  cap.  14)  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Althorp,  to  enable  persons  through  the  instrumentality  of 
savings  banks  to  purchase  deferred  annuities,  varying  in  amount 
from  £4  to  £30,  either  by  a  single  payment  or  by  periodical  instal- 
ments. This  Act  proved  nearly  inoperative,  a  result  partly  I  think 
due  to  the  want  of  an  efficient  machinery  to  make  known  and  carry 
out  its  provisions,  and  partly  to  some  injudicious  conditions  by 
which  the  purchase  of  annuities  under  it  was  hampered. 

In  1853  another  Act  (16  &  17  Vic.  cap.  45)  was  passed  to  facili- 
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tate  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities,  and  also  to  enable  persons 
to  assure  their  lives  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £ioo.  Those, 
however,  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  latter  provision  were 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  same  time  a  deferred  annuity.  This 
condition  naturally  rendered  the  project  of  life  assurance  abortive, 
for  few  either  wanted,  or  could  afford  to  purchase,  a  deferred  annuity 
and  an  assurance  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  thus  no  clear  and  simple  way  in  which  a  poor  man 
could  provide  for  his  old  age  or  for  those  dependent  on  him,  until 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  bill  in  1864;  a  Bill  which,  though 
purporting  to  be  little  more  than  an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1853, 
has  for  the  first  time  brought  the  scheme  of  Government  Assurance 
and  Annuities  home  to  the  working  classes.  By  this  Act  all  restric- 
tions are  removed,  and  any  one  may  now  purchase  an  annuit}'', 
immediate  or  deferred,  up  to  the  yearly  sum  of  £50,  or  assure  for 
any  sum  over  £20  or  under  £100.  These  limitations  have  been 
fixed  to  prevent  the  Government  coming  into  competition  with 
private  assurance  companies — a  competition,  however,  which  can 
never  occur,  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  the  State  can  hope 
to  realize  in  comparison  with  private  individuals. 

It  was  provided  that  this  Act  should  not  come  into  effect,  until 
the  tables  on  which  it  was  to  be  based  had  been  presented  to  and 
received  the  approval  of  Parliament.  It  was  also  enacted  that  all 
tables  for  payment  at  death  should  be  calculated,  so  far  as  regards 
the  interest  of  money,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  No  such  stipula- 
tion was  introduced  with  reference  to  annuities,  which  accordingly 
we  find  have  been  calculated  at  one  quarter  per  cent  more.  Either 
rate  I  think  effectually  precludes  all  possibility  of  loss  to  the  nation. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  fund  to  be 
formed  shall  be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  payment  of  claims,  but 
also  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  to  the  net 
premiums  the  amount  of  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  English 
Life  Table  recently  published,  is  added  20  per  cent  in  case  the 
premiums  are  payable  more  than  once  a  year,  and  10  per  cent  in 
other  cases.  The  per  centage  of  expense  in  well-managed  assurance 
companies  seldom  exceeds  15  per  cent,  although  large  commissions 
are  given  to  agents  and  others  ;  so  that,  considering  the  low  price  of 
the  Funds,  and  the  cheap  organisation  which  the  State  commands,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  loading  of  the  premiums  is  excessive.  It 
is  a  fault  however  on  the  right  side,  and  if  the  Government  find  that 
their  transactions  are  profitable,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
either  divide  the  profits  among  the  assured  by  means  of  a  bonus,  or 
lower  the  rates  charged. 

Tables  framed  in  accordance  with  these  views  were  approved  of 
by  Parliament  last  session,  and  business  commenced  in  England 
about  six  months  ago.  These  tables  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  giving  the  rates  chargeable  when  the  money  paid  is  not  to  be  re- 
turned, and  the  other  when  it  is  returnable.  These  now  issued  are 
for  ordinary  lives  only.  Persons  engaged  in  dangerous  or  unhealthy 
occupations,  such  as  miners,  butchers,  innkeepers,  or  publicans,  can- 
not assure  at  the  rates  now  published ;  but  special  rates  are,  I  believe. 
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being  prepared  for  their  use.  Tlic  system  now  being  introduced 
has  many  advantages.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  and  direct  guaran- 
tee of  the  Government  for  every  penny  promised  to  be  paid;  and  tlie 
value  of  this  security  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Again,  although 
the  rates  charged  are  dear — a  result  inevitable  from  the  lowness  of  the 
Government  rate  of  interest — this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  facilities  given  for  the  receipt  of  premiums,  and  the  payment  of 
annuities  as  they  become  due — facilities  such  as  no  private  com- 
panies could  afford.  Premiums  are  receivable  every  week,  month, 
or  year,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  contractor.  They  may 
be  paid  even  in  such  small  sums  as  2s.  at  a  time.  Assurers  can 
arrange  that  payments  will  cease  at  sixty,  if  they  think  that  about 
that  time  their  physical  strength  and  therefore  their  means  of 
payment  will  decline. 

Let  us  now  take  some  illustrations  from  the  tables— say  the  case 
of  a  tradesman  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  who  wishes  to  assure  £50 
at  death.  To  effect  this,  he  may  pay  once  and  for  all  £20,  or 
annually  till  his  death  £1  os.  5d.  He  may  perhaps  prefer  to  pay 
2s.  monthly,  which  will  assure  him  about  £53  at  death.  Again; 
it  is  surprising  how  soon  a  labourer  in  the  decline  of  life  wears  out. 
Those  who  are  employers  on  a  large  scale  must  be  aware  of  this,  and 
nothing  can  then  be  more  deplorable  than  their  fate.  Take  one  of 
this  class,  now  aged  twenty-five,  and  willing  to  pay  one  shilling  a 
week  till  his  fifty-fifth  year,  at  which  time  his  physical  powers  will 
begin  to  decline.  By  that  payment,  small  as  it  looks,  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  £i  a  month  from  fifty -five  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Take,  as 
another  instance,  an  artizan  marrying  in  his  twenty-fifth  year — the 
most  usual  age  among  the  working  classes — and  wishing  to  assure 
his  life.  At  present  he  cannot  afford  much,  so  he  begins  with  4s.  id.  a 
year,  for  which  he  assures  £  i  o  at  death.  At  thirty  he  can  increase 
this  payment  to  14s.  5d.,  and  thereupon  his  policy  rises  to  £30.  At 
forty  he  can  afford  30s.  annually,  and  he  then  secures  £55  pay- 
able immediately  on  proof  of  death.  This  power  of  gaining  a  pro- 
portionate benefit  from  every  increase  of  payment,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  I  think  a  great  advantage.  The  sums  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  such  as  the  most  indigent  of  the  working  classes  could 
afford  without  difficulty.  They  would  probably  be  saved  from  the 
public-house,  where  many  of  them  spend  ten  times  the  amount 
during  the  year.  Consider  now  female  servants,  persons  during 
great  part  of  their  lives  accustomed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
fort, but  who  are  generally  the  most  destitute  of  all  during  their  old 
age.  At  present,  although  most  of  their  wants  are  provided  for,  their 
savings  can  hardly  reach  a  sum  sufficient  to  guarantee  them  against 
want  when  no  longer  fit  for  service.  For  this  class  the  system  of  de- 
ferred annuities  is  eminently  beneficial.  For  instance,  a  female  ser- 
vant in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  by  paying  £1  a  quarter,  may  obtain 
when  she  has  reached  fifty  an  annuity  for  the  rest  of  her  life  of  about 
£13 — a  sum  quite  sufficient  to  keep  her  from  want.  If,  as  she  ad- 
vances in  years,  her  wages  increase,  she  can  add  by  small  payments 
to  this  provision.    We  find,  by  another  table,  that  £40  paid  down 
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in  her  fortieth  year  will  secure  a  female  £io  per  annum  from  her 
sixtieth  year  till  her  death. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Tables  in  which  the  money  given  will  be 
returned,  if  the  contingency  to  guard  against  which  it  has  been  paid 
never  arises  or  has  not  yet  arisen.  Under  this  scale,  the  tradesman 
taken  as  an  example  above,  who  by  paying  one  shilling  a  week  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty-five,  secured  £i  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
would  receive  i6s.  6d.  a  month,  or  about  4s.  a  week ;  and,  if  during 
that  period,  he  had  desired  to  have  the  money  he  paid  returned,  it 
would  at  once  be  given  to  him — without  interest,  however.  Or,  if 
he  died  before  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  family  would  receive 
the  benefits  of  all  he  had  accumulated.  This  method,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, combines  the  advantages  of  a  provision  for  old  age  with 
those  of  an  assurance  against  an  early  death. 

The  servant,  again,  above  mentioned,  might  wish  to  have  her  sav- 
ings back  in  case  she  was  being  married,  and  the  reservation  of  this 
power  over  her  payments  would  only  reduce  her  deferred  annuity 
by  £2  ;  that  is,  from  £13  to  £1 1  a  year. 

The  increased  value  of  female  life,  so  long  known  to  actuaries,  is 
well  exemplified  in  these  tables.  Thus,  a  man  aged  sixty-five  can 
purchase  an  immediate  annuity  of  £10  for  £88,  while  a  woman 
should  pay  £103  to  secure  the  same  annual  sum. 

Instances  of  the  beneficial  application  of  this  Act  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  Any  one  examining  the  tables  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  mil  find  that  all  contingencies  depending  on  hfe 
are  carefully  provided  for ;  and  in  a  manner  so  simple  that  no  ex- 
planation is  needed.  Every  expense  is  included  in  the  premiums 
payable — not  only  the  cost  of  medical  examination,  but  even  that 
of  the  correspondence  and  papers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  contract. 
All  the  purchaser  has  to  do  is  to  prove  his  own  age — a  matter  ge- 
nerally of  no  expense.  Another  great  advantage  of  this  measure  is 
the  popular  and  universal  agency  by  which  it  is  worked.  It  was 
here  that  former  Acts  chiefly  failed — the  mass  of  the  people  were 
ignorant  of  their  existence.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  developing  the 
happy  idea  by  which  he  availed  himself  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Post-ofiice  to  establish  and  at  once  to  popularise  Savings'  Banks,  has 
adopted  its  organisation  for  his  present  scheme.  Thus,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  no  matter  how  remote,  is  estabhshed  an  agency 
— cheap  and  effective — where  annuities  can  be  purchased,  and 
assurances  efi'ected.  The  working  man  has  only  to  go  to  the  nearest 
post-ofiice  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  answer  a  few  printed  questions 
as  to  his  age,  employment,  health,  &c.  He  is  then  handed  over  to 
the  doctor,  and  if  his  report  be  satisfactory,  the  contract  is  at  once 
concluded. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  however  inadequately,  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  provisions  of  a  measure  which  will  eventually,  I  am 
convinced,  strike  deeper  at  the  roots  of  pauperism  than  any  Act  which 
Parliament  has  yet  passed.  The  number  of  paupers  in  England  is 
about  one  million.  These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  old  persons — 
now,  indeed,  incapacitated  from  work  by  age  or  sickness ;  but  who 
during  many  years  earned  an  excellent  livelihood.    Who  can  doubt 
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that  if  this  act  had  becomo  law  a  generation  ago,  many  of  these 
uufortunato  creatures  would  now  be  in  receipt  of  a  comfortable  in- 
come in  their  old  age — the  reward  of  early  frugality  and  self-denial  ? 
The  poorer  classes  are  often  accused  of  carelessness  and  improvi- 
dence, and  no  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  though  the 
popularity  of  Friendly  Societies  shows  that  there  exists  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  provide  for  the  future.  This  improvidence,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  man  sees  that  any 
sum  he  can  put  together,  however  useful  for  temporary  wants,  will 
prove  entirely  insufficient  as  a  means  of  support.  Show  him  that 
by  saving  a  sum  so  small  that,  in  the  days  of  his  vigour  and  pros- 
perity, its  payment  will  hardly  be  felt,  he  can  make  a  certain  pro- 
vision against  failing  health  and  strength,  and  you  will  find  him 
eager  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  the 
labouring  man  will  be  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  an  indepen- 
dence won  by  his  own  exertions,  and  the  rich  be  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  their  support. 

The  members  of  this  Society  will,  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  when  I 
inform  them  that  an  Act  so  beneficial  in  its  tendencies  has  notyet  been 
brought  into  operation  in  this  country,  and  that  no  time  has  been 
fixed  or  steps  taken  for  that  purpose.  Yet  in  England  it  is  being 
carried  out  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and,  I  believe,  success.  In 
almost  every  number  of  the  Times  I  see  notices  of  offices  opened  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  already  the  handbills  of  the  Post-office 
have  been  translated  into  Welsh.  What  makes  this  fact  the  more 
strange  is  that  the  Act  is  an  Imperial  one,  and  contains  provisions 
with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Quarter  Sessions  courts,  which 
could  only  apply  to  Ireland.  It  is  bad  enough  surely  that  many 
excellent  Acts  do  not  extend  to  this  country ;  but  it  is  intolerable 
that  those  which  do  include  it  are  not  brought  into  operation.  I 
have  said  that  the  tables  quoted  are  based  on  the  English  Life 
Table  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Eegistrar  General,  and 
it  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-extension  of  the  act  to 
Ireland,  that  the  vital  statistics  of  this  country  are  not  so  complete 
as  in  England.  This  is  doubtless  true ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  this 
backwardness  is  not  our  fault,  and  it  would  be  hard  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  first  neglect  to  establish  in  Ireland  those  registries 
which  now  exist  in  every  civilized  country,  and  should  then,  taking 
advantage  of  this  want,  exclude  her  from  so  beneficial  a  measure. 
Moreover,  our  vital  statistics  are  rapidly  improving,  and  the  registry 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  being  now  compulsory,  it  will  soon 
become  easy  to  construct  life-tables  for  this  country.  In  the  second 
place,  this  objection  has  in  reality  little  weight,  for  we  know  that 
Assurance  companies  charge  the  same  premiums  here  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  no  one  imagines  that  their  profits  are  less  in  the  one 
country  than  in  the  other.  There  are,  besides,  special  facilities  for 
the  development  of  such  a  scheme  in  Ireland.  The  chances  of  fraud 
and  personation  here  would  be  much  less  than  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  for  we  unfortunately  possess  none  of  those  hives  of  in- 
dustry in  which  a  man's  identity  is  so  soon  lost.  Neither,  I  think, 
are  our  working  population  so  migratory  as  in  England.  Thus; 
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take  a  case  put  by  Lord  Stanley  in  one  of  the  discussions  on  this 
measure.  "John  Smith,  born  in  Glasgow,  a  mechanical  engineer, 
emigrates  thence  in  search  of  employment,  goes  to  Manchester,  and 
passes  some  time  there,  and  then  comes  to  London  where  he  remains 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Then  it  is  alleged  that  John  Smith  of  Lon- 
don has  died,  and  his  assurance  money  is  claimed.'^  Such  a  case  as 
this  presents  considerable  difficulties,  and  Lord  Stanley  was  doubt- 
less right  in  saying  that  you  will  have  some  trouble  in  tracing  the 
identity  of  John  Smith.  But  its  occurrence  would  be  much  less 
frequent  in  this  country  than  in  England.  Again,  the  system  of 
Dispensary  doctors,  so  long  and  so  widely  applied  in  Ireland,  would 
render  the  expense  of  medical  examination  a  mere  trifle  in  each 
case. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated,  in  one  of  the  discussions  on  this  measure, 
that  although  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  life  in  the  upper 
classes  was  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  the 
labouring  man  it  was  one  of  very  simple  calculation  ;  the  only 
points  on  which  information  was  requisite  being  age,  employment, 
and  habits.  These  are  matters  which  in  our  rural  districts,  and 
even  in  our  towns,  could  always  be  easily  ascertained. 

I  have  shown  what  great  facilities  exist  for  the  application  to 
Ireland  of  this  Act ;  need  I  prove  how  peculiarly  necessary  it  is  for 
this  country  1  If  it  be  true  tliat  Irishmen  are  wanting  in  forethought 
and  prudence,  is  it  not  then  the  more  our  duty  to  cherish  those 
qualities  by  every  means  in  our  power  1  They  are  deficient  in  so  - 
briety  :  shall  we  not  then  apply  to  them  a  system  so  well  calculated 
to  make  them  sober  and  industrious  1  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
poorer  classes  in  this  country  are  discontented  with  the  Government ; 
that  they  cannot  be  joined  to  it  by  the  weak  ties  of  a  sentimental 
loyalty.  Is  it  not  then  the  plainest  duty  of  the  statesman  to  attach 
them  to  it  by  the  strong  bonds  of  material  interest  1  So  long  as  a 
man  lives  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  labouring  merely  for  his  daily 
support,  and  careless  of  the  future,  he  will  never  be  a  peaceful  citi- 
zen, and  will  easily  become  the  prey  of  the  revolutionist.  But  if 
he  has  saved  money ;  above  all,  if  he  has  invested  his  savings  in 
the  securities  of  the  State,  and  knows  that  their  value  depends  on 
the  existence  of  order  and  tranquillity,  he  is  transformed  at  once  from 
an  enemy  to  a  supporter  of  order  and  good  governments. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  labouring  classes  that  the  extensive 
adoption  of  such  a  measure  would  prove  beneficial ;  the  whole  nation 
would  be  greatly  a  gainer.  Its  wealth  and  prosperity  depend  on 
the  general  stock  of  industry,  which  would  be  largely  increased. 
The  poor  rates  in  this  country  are  so  heavy  as  to  materially  de- 
preciate the  value  of  house  and  landed  property.  Yet  many  of  those 
who  are  now  supported  by  public  charity  would  have  been  both 
willing  and  able  to  have  paid  their  two  shillings  monthly  when 
they  enjoyed  health  and  prosperity,  and  tlius  have  spent  their  old 
age  with  comfort  amid  their  family  and  friends,  instead  of  in  the 
solitary  poorhouse.  In  this  city  the  poor  rates  are  very  high,  and 
if  any  one  visits  the  gloomy  institutions  maintained  by  them,  he 
will  find  the  majority  of  their  inmates  to  consist  of  old  servants  and 
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tradesmen,  who  could  easily  have  laid  by  a  sum  sufficient  under  the 
present  scheme  to  support  their  declining  years. 

This  measure,  if  it  gains  all  the  popularity  which  I  anticipate  for 
it,  will  have  several  indirect  etlccts  which  I  have  not  time  to  mention. 
One,  however,  is  so  important  that  1  shall  brielly  call  attention  to 
it.  I  think  that  for  some  years  at  least  it  will  materially  influence  the 
price  of  the  funds.  All  money  received  on  account  of  assurances  and 
annuities  will  be  invested  in  the  public  securities,  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  Friendly  Societies  were 
superseded  by  the  Government  measure,  its  receipts  would  amount  to 
at  least  £^0,000.000  per  annum — a  sum  constantly  increasing.  For 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  its  disbursements  would  not  at  all  be  pro- 
portionate. Suppose,  then,  that  during  thirty  years  the  receipts  of  the 
government  averaged  £30,000,000  and  its  outgoings  £10,000,000  an- 
nually ;  I  find  that  the  amount  accumulated  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
improved  at  compound  interest,  would  reach  £900,000,000,  or 
£  100,000,000  more  than  the  entire  National  Debt.  But  that  is  not 
all,  for  as  the  Government  does  not  expect  or  desire  to  make  any 
profit  by  these  transactions,  that  enormous  sum  should  soon  after  its 
accumulation  be  repaid  to  the  assurers.  Calculations  such  as  these 
prove  how  vast  is  the  measure  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  and 
how  remotely  its  effects  may  be  felt.  I  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan's  statement  was  much  exaggerated ;  but  even  al- 
lowing for  this,  it  embodies  a  very  great  objection.  Few  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  owing  the  working  classes  even  £500,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  present  generation.  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  introduced  a  Bill  this  Session,  with  reference  to  the  investment 
of  Savings  Bank  funds,  and  the  creation  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
annuities.  The  provisions  of  this  measure  I  have  not  seen ;  but  it 
strikes  me  that  it  may  be  a  step  towards  obviating  the  difficulties  I 
have  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  only  express  a  hope  that  the  Government 
will  at  once  extend  to  Ireland  a  measure  so  beneficial  in  its  tenden- 
cies and  so  necessary  at  the  present  juncture.* 

Discussion. 

Mr.  M'owATT  said  that  the  evils  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Ireland 
were  much  greater  than  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  seemed  to  be  aware  of. 
Not  one-fourth  of  them  were  registered,  and  the  system  of  dividing 
all  the  capital  at  Christmas,  and  making  the  same  rate  payable  by 
everybody,  ruined  them.  It  frequently  happened  that  in  order  to 
obtain  £10,  the  amount  insured  upon  a  husband's  death,  his  wife 
had  to  take  out  administration,  which  would  cost  nearly  all  the 
money.  But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Government  system  would 
do  all  that  was  required  unless  it  provided  for  the  payment  of  money 
in  sickness,  and  that  was  a  measure  he  believed  no  statesman  would 
sanction.    There  were  insurance  companies,  however,  in  existence, 

*  Since  the  date  of  "the^ above  paper  the  Act  refen-ed  to  has  been  brought  into 
operationln  Ireland. 
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which,  at  smaller  premiums  than  the  Government  system  required, 
granted  insurances  and  annuities  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  LiTTLEDALE  Said  that,  from  his  official  connexion  with  the 
Eegistrar-General  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Ireland,  he  felt  a  great 
interest  in  the  paper.  It  was  true  that  but  a  fourth  of  these 
societies  were  registered.  The  present  Registrar  had  endeavoured 
as  much  as  possible  to  impress  on  them  the  judiciousness  of  abstain- 
ing from  the  injurious  system  of  dividing  the  funds  at  Christmas, 
and  in  some  instances  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  it. 

Dr.  Hancock  thought  that  where  Friendly  Societies  had  failed 
was  in  attempting  to  do  more  than  they  could.  They  were  very 
useful  for  temporary  purposes,  and  for  bringing  men  together  to 
take  an  interest  in  each  other's  affairs ;  but  they  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  provide  funds  for  old  age,  which  required  a  long  trustee- 
ship, and  could  only  be  done  by  such  an  institution  as  the  Govern- 
/  ment  of  the  country.  The  people  of  this  country  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  system  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  the  people  of  England  had.  Great  numbers 
still  cling  to  the  charitable  Savings'  Bank  system.  This  was  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  the  addition  of  the  life  insurance  and  annuities 
department  had  not  been  made  to  the  Post  Office  savings'  bank 
system  in  Ireland  j  but  he  was  sure  that  it  was  only  to  be  asked 
for  in  order  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kennedy  concurred  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Han- 
cock. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Haughton,  Y.  P.)  said  that  Mr.  Mowatt 
had  pointed  out  the  great  defect  in  the  old  system,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  necessity  for  obtaining  administration 
in  order  to  get  money  due  to  a  deceased  person. 


V. — Banking  considered  with  special  reference  to  a  strictly  limited 
issue  of  Government  Faper  Money.    By  David  Ross,  LL.B. 

[Read  Tuesday,  22nd  May,  1866.] 

I  PROPOSE  to  bring  under  your  consideration  the  subject  of  Banking 
with  special  reference  to  a  strictly  limited  issue  of  Government 
Paper  Money. 

Since  I  gave  to  the  Council  of  our  Society  the  title  of  my  paper, 
an  unusual  interest  has  been  given  to  the  regulation  of  our  present 
monetary  system,  by  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  now 
for  the  third  time  since  its  enactment  in  1844.  Both  on  this  account, 
and  because  the  recommendation  I  shaU  take  leave  to  support  before 
you  depends  in  one  respect  for  its  acceptance  on  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  I  shall  notice  the  nature  of 
banking  operations  and  the  general  principles  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing, so  far  as  their  discussion  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  then  briefly  state 
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why,  in  my  opinion,  a  change  should,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
be  sooner  or  later  made  in  the  regulations  which  now  permit  the 
profits  of  issuing  paper  currency  in  tliis  country  to  go  amongst  certain 
existing  banks. 

The  general  stock  of  any  society  may  be  divided ;  First,  into  that 
which  is  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  alfording  no  revenue 
to  the  owner ;  Secondly,  into  fixed  capital,  which  affords  a  revenue  or 
profit  without  changing  owners,  and  which  comprises  such  machines 
and  instruments  of  trade  as  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  buildings, 
improvements  of  land,  and  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  the 
members  of  the  society ;  and,  Thirdly,  into  circulating  capital,  which 
in  order  to  alFord  a  profit  must  change  owners,  and  under  which  are 
included  provisions,  materials,  finished  work,  and  also  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  circulate  them  among  those  who  are  finally  to 
use  them.  That  I  may  be  intelligible  in  my  future  remarks  to  any 
who  have  not  given  much  of  their  attention  to  subjects  of  the  kind 
I  am  now  treating  of,  I  shall  digress  a  little  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  last  portion  of  the  capital  of  every  community,  namely 
money. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  man  made  but  few  exchanges  with  his 
fellows.  Each  person  satisfied  his  occasional  wants  himself  as  they 
arose.  But,  gifted  as  man  is  with  the  faculty  of  observing  what  is 
most  conducive  to  his  material  interests,  he  soon  perceived  the  ad- 
vantages attendant  on  confining  his  efi'orts  to  the  production  of  a 
single  commodity,  and  exchanging  the  surplus  of  this  commodity 
beyond  his  own  requirements  for  the  result  of  the  labour  of  other 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  producing  commodities  of  a  difierent 
kind.  This  gradually  led,  as  capital  increased,  to  the  general  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  consequently  to  the  general  introduction  of 
exchanges.  At  the  very  outset,  however,  an  obstacle  arose  in 
the  great  majority  of  exchanges  to  each  getting  what  he  required 
from  the  other.  Let  us  take  the  cases  of  a  shoemaker  and  a  baker. 
The  former  might  want  bread,  but  the  latter  might  not  want  shoes. 
Further,  the  shoemaker  might  want  only  a  single  loaf,  and  yet  his 
shoes  might  be  worth  several.  In  other  words,  whenever  men's 
wants  were  not  reciprocal,  or  were  not  co-extensive,  a  difiiculty 
was  in  the  way  of  their  exchanging  their  respective  commodities. 
To  obviate  this,  all  nations  have  made  choice  of  some  definite  com- 
modity which  every  one  would  be  willing  to  receive  for  his  own  com- 
modity, as  a  general  medium  of  exchange  and  the  commodity  so 
chosen,  whether  the  skins  of  animals,  as  among  the  hunting  tribes 
of  Northern  Asia  and  America,  or  salt,  as  in  Abyssinia,  or  gold  and 
silver,  as  in  Europe,  is  money.  Indeed  in  all  civilized  countries  gold 
and  silver  have  been  chosen  as  media  of  exchange.  This  choice  has 
been  determined  by  various  qualities  existing  in  the  precious  metals 
— they  are  desirable  by  man  in  every  social  condition,  they  are  port- 
able, durable,  admit  of  division  and  composition  without  loss,  and 
their  quality  is  uniform  and  unaltered  by  time  or  exposure.  Above 
all  they  are  distinguished  for  their  general  steadiness  in  value. 
These  qualities  render  either  of  these  metals  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
be  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  value.    It  is 
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necessary  to  guard  against  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
"  money is  merely  the  representative  of  value.  This  opinion  is 
readily  formed  by  regarding  paper  currency  as  money.  Money, 
properly  so  called,  is  not  only  the  representative  and  common 
measure  of  other  commodities — it  is  also  their  common  and  uni- 
versal equivalent.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money  to  possess  intrinsic 
value.  It  will  thus  be  manifest  that  money  is  so  much  of  the  real 
wealth  of  any  country. 

As  long,  however,  as  this  article  of  wealth  called  money  is  em- 
ployed as  money,  it  yields  nothing  directly  to  the  revenue  of  the 
society.  And  although  indirectly  it  affords  the  greatest  benefits  by 
enabling  the  several  classes  of  society  to  direct  their  whole  attention 
to  a  particular  employment  (in  other  words  to  carry  into  effect  the 
division  of  labour),  and  so  to  render  their  efforts  as  productive  as 
possible,  yet  if  by  any  means  a  portion  of  this  unproductive  capital, 
which  is  expensive  not  only  to  procure  but  also  to  maintain,  can  be 
dispensed  with,  the  prosperity  of  any  community  is  thereby  increased. 

By  banking  we  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  money  {i.  e.  gold  coin)  and  to  apply  it  as  capital  to  purposes 
of  production.  Banking  does  so  in  two  ways,  by  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  money,  and  by  enabling  us  to  dispense 
with  a  portion  of  it  altogether. 

Banks  are  of  two  kinds.  Banks  of  issue,  and  banks  of  deposit 
and  discount.  Though  banks  of  deposit  and  discount  are  generally 
banks  of  issue,  and  vice  versa,  yet  the  business  of  each  is  perfectly 
distinct.  A  bank  of  issue  is  a  bank  which,  besides  (if  it  be  also  a 
bank  of  deposit)  employing  the  money  entrusted  to  it  by  others, 
issues  paper  payable  on  demand.  A  bank  of  deposit  and  discount 
is  a  bank  forjthe  custody  and  employment  of  money  intrusted  to 
its  care  by  its  customers  or  by  the  public. 

Even  if  the  currency  were  wholly  metallic,  and  if  a  bank  of  de- 
posit and  discount  were  the  only  bank  in  a  country,  its  institution 
would  greatly  economise  the  currency.  When  a  bank  of  deposit 
has  been  established,  those  who  do  business  with  it  make  deposits 
of  the  money,  which  they  woidd  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  lying  idle  in  their  tills  or  in  their  private  houses  to  meet 
current  demands.  With  dealers  of  all  kinds  there  are  intervals  be- 
tween their  purchases,  during  which,  if  their  money  was  unemployed, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  either  to  themselves  or  others  ;  so  is  it  with 
landlords,  professional  persons,  and  the  farming  classes.  By  de- 
positing in  a  bank  these  otherwise  idle  and  unemployed  funds,  the 
means  are  afforded  to  the  bank  of  making  loans  to  those  desiring  to 
use  them  productively.  Bankers  find  by  experience  how  much 
money  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  keep  in  reserve  to  meet  the 
cheques  of  their  depositors,  (generally,  I  understand,  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  the  deposits)  and  the  difference  between  this  reserve  and 
the  full  amount  of  the  class  of  deposits  above  alluded  to  is  so  much 
money  or  capital  set  free  to  be  applied  to  the  productive  interests  of 
the  country.  As  you  are  aware,  the  advance  of  every  country  in 
the  effective  productiveness  of  its  labour  will  be  proportionate  to 
the  extent  to  which  labour  is  assisted  by  the  use  of  machinery  and 
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to  which  the  division  of  labour  is  carried ;  and  as  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  division  of  labour  ^^rcatly  depend  on  the  amount 
of  capital  in  a  counti'y,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  how  every  im- 
provement in  economising  the  use  of  money  must  tend  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  any  society.  The  community  is  therefore  benefited, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  interest  derived  from  the  investment  of 
the  money  set  free,  constitutes  one  important  source  of  the  banker's 
profits.  It  is  not  from  the  private  funds  of  the  banker  who  receives 
deposits  simply  that  he  makes  his  profits  as  hanker.  It  is  only  when 
he  can  venture  to  employ  part  of  the  capital  of  others  deposited  with 
him,  that  in  his  capacity  of  banker  he  makes  money. 

Traders  in  m(mey  or  bankers  become  generally  known  as  persons 
of  wealth  and  solvency,  and  taking  advantage  of  this,  they  common- 
ly issue  promises  to  pay  certain  definite  sums  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
these  promissory  notes  come  to  be  received  on  confidence  by  all 
classes,  passing  current  as  money  and  constituting  what  is  called  paper 
CURRENCY.  Banks  which  issue  such  notes  are  called  banks  of  issue. 
Let  us  consider  how  and  to  what  extent  such  banks  benefit  a  country, 
and  within  what  limits  they  can  properly  issue  notes. 

If  a  country  require  £50,000,000  of  metallic  currency  to  circulate 
its  produce,  the  loss  from  wear  and  tear  of  coin  and  from  shipwreck, 
&c.,  may  be  calculated  at  half  a  million  per  annum.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  interest  of  £50,000,000  at  five  per  cent,  the  cost  of  support- 
ing this  currency  will  be  £3,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  But 
besides  this  actual  loss  there  is  also  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
making  of  payments  of  large  sums,  especially  at  distant  places. 

Considering  the  cost,  inconvenience,  and  cumbrousiiess  of  a 
metallic  currency,  it  will  be  manifestly  advantageous  if  all  these 
objections  to  it  can  be  removed.  To  a  certain  extent  they  can  be 
avoided.  If  a  banker  of  perfectly  good  credit  issue  a  certain  amount 
of  notes  they  will  as  has  been  said,  pass  current  for  money.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes 
must  be  retained  in  the  cofiers  of  the  bank,  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  notes  on  demand.  It  is,  however,  found  that  such  is  not 
practically  the  fact,  but  that  a  certain  portion,  (which  is  determined 
by  experience),  will  be  sufficent  to  retire  all  the  notes  presented  for 
payment  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  remainder  the  banker  will 
be  able  to  lend  out  as  productive  capital,  and  to  such  extent  he 
benefits  the  country.  For,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  money  of  a 
country  is  wholly  unproductive  directly,  but  when  it  is  set  free  it  is 
so  much  capital,  or  "  accumulated  commodities,"  ready  to  be  ap- 
plied to  some  trade  or  business  that  will  yield  a  profit. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  bank  notes 
take  the  place  of  a  metallic  currency.  Suppose  that  in  any  parti- 
cular country,  say  England,  £50,000,000  of  metallic  currency  is 
requisite  to  circulate  its  produce.  Let  it  be  further  supposed  that 
an  issue  of  paper  notes  to  the  same  amount  is  made,  which,  from 
the  solvent  character  of  the  issuer,  is  sure  to  pass  current  for 
money.  The  money  (or  rather  the  currency)  is  thus  doubled  in 
amount,  while  the  goods  to  be  exchanged  for  it  of  course  are  not. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  abundant  harvest  the  value  (or  price)  of  wheat 
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falls,  owing  to  the  comparative  excess  of  this  article  of  wealth,  so 
when  the  amount  of  the  currency  of  a  country  is  excessive,  its  value 
also  falls,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  prices  rise. 

Increased  prices  have  a  two-fold  effect  in  England  in  the  case  I 
have  supposed — first,  prices  ranging  higher  there  than  abroad,  ex- 
portation will  be  restricted  or  annihilated,  for  merchants  do  not 
seek  the  cheaper  market ;  secondly,  importation  will  be  increased, 
since  an  enormous  fortune  may  be  the  prize  of  a  rapid  transfer  of 
commodities  from  the  cheaper  foreign,  to  the  dearer  home  market. 

Any  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  foreign 
trade  know  that  in  the  case  supposed,  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade  would  be  against  England,  and  to  discharge  this  balance  re- 
mittances of  money  would  be  made  :  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  if  a  country's  imports  in  any  year  are  worth  £100,000,000, 
while  her  exports  are  only  worth  £50,000,000,  the  remaining 
£j  0,000, 000,  must  be  paid  for  in  money. 

There  being  then  £50,000,000  of  paper  currency  and  an  equal 
amount  of  metallic  currency  in  circulation  to  discharge  the  supposed 
balance,  the  paper  currency  will  not  be  exported,  because  it  would 
not  be  readily  received  in  common  payments  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  of  issue.  ISTo  bullion  will,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  retained  in 
England. 

In  return  for  the  bullion  sent  abroad,  the  English  will  get  articles 
of  wealth  which  they  can  make  use  of.  The  whole  fund  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  people  or  the  maintenance  of  industry  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  unproductive  metallic  currency  dis- 
placed, and  a  yearly  saving  will  accrue  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  metallic  currency. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cheap  and  com- 
modious medium  of  exchange  is  not  so  secure  as  one  possessing 
intrinsic  value.  "  The  judicious  operations  of  banking,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  by  substituting  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this  gold 
"  or  silver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this  dead 
"  stock  into  active  and  productive  stock;  into  stock  which  produces 
"  something  to  the  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circu- 
"  lates  in  any  country  may  very  properly  be  compared  to  a  highway, 
"  which,  while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and 
"  corn  of  the  country,  produces  itself  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The 
"  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
"  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of  waggon-way  through  the  air,  enables 
"  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways 
"  into  good  pastures  and  corn  fields,  and  thereby  to  increase  very 
"  considerably  the  produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce 
"  and  industry  of  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
"  though  they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot  be  altogether  so 
"  secure  when  they  are  thus,  as  it  were,  suspended  on  the  Daedalian  - 
"  wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they  travel  about  on  the  solid 
"  ground  of  gold  and  silver."  He  mentions  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  issuers  of  notes,  and  the  chance  of  confusion  in  a  time  of  war  or 
invasion,  as  objections  which  may  be  made  to  a  non-metallic  currency. 
By  means  of  a  properly  regulated  mixed  currency  the  advantages  of 
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a  paper  currency  can  be  largely  secured,  while  the  dangers  incident 
to  it  are  avoided. 

Hero  the  all-important  question  arises,  what  is  the  portion  of  the 
currency  that  can  safely  be  issued  without  a  corresponding  amount 
in  the  coffers  of  the  bank  in  coin  %  I  answer,  that  this  sum  must 
be  less  than  the  smallest  amount  to  which,  as  shown  hy  experience ^ 
the  value  of  bank  notes  held  by  the  public  at  any  time  m.ay  sink. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  paper  currency  should  conform 
in  its  value  exactly  to  that  of  the  commodity  or  money  which  it 
purports  to  represent.  How  can  this  be  secured  All  past  experi- 
ence conspires  to  prove  that  convertibility  into  gold  or  silver,  on  de- 
mand of  the  holder,  is  an  essential  condition  to  it.  The  suspension 
of  this  condition  led,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Eestriction  Act, 
to  very  great  confusion  and  loss  both  to  the  country  and  to  indivi- 
duals, and  similar  legislation  in  the  United  States  has  produced 
the  same  results.  When  this  condition  is  absent  the  bank  has  a 
direct  interest  to  increase  its  issues  as  much  as  possible.  Should  it 
be  tempted  to  increase  them  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  displace 
the  whole  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  the  currency  must 
fall ;  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  an  excess  of  paper  currency 
differs  from  an  excess  of  metallic  currency  in  this,  that  it  cannot 
right  itself  by  exportation.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  depreciation  of 
inconvertible  paper  if  it  be  issued  in  excess. 

Should  the  condition  of  convertibility  be  insisted  on,  there  will  be 
one  very  effective  check  on  the  issues  of  the  bank.  When  any  part 
of  a  currency  is  depreciated,  all  parts  of  that  currency  will  be  equally 
so,  and,  if  the  bank,  by  its  excessive  issues,  have  lowered  the  value 
of  the  currency  estimated  in  all  commodities,  it  will  have  equally 
lowered  it  in  gold  and  silver  as  commodities.  For  example,  if  the 
Bank  of  England  by  excessive  issues  have  caused  the  currency  to  be 
depreciated,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
holders  of  its  notes  on  demand,  it  will  be  compelled  to  buy  gold  at  a 
loss  and  there  will  be  every  motive  to  induce  the  holders  of  the 
notes  to  apply  for  gold  to  be  melted  down  either  for  exportation,  or 
for  sale  to  the  bank  at  a  premium.  In  iSio  the  market  price  of  a 
pound  weight  of  gold  was  £^6  sterling,  and  only  for  the  operation 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  been 
compelled  to  buy  it  at  this  rate,  and  give  a  pound  weight  of  coined 
gold  to  any  holder  of  its  notes  to  the  amount  of  £46  14s.  6d. 
sterling.  The  difference  between  this  sum  and  £56  would  have 
been  a  premium  on  the  melting  down  of  gold  and  a  clear  loss  to 
the  bank. 

The  consequences  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  should  be  a  warning 
to  our  trusting  unconditionally  the  issues  of  our  currency  to  pri- 
vate issuers.  How  can  we  but  expect  that  they  will  issue  in  excess 
and  so  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  amass  wealth,  when 
by  filling  up  a  few  scraps  of  paper  they  can  create  money  or  its  re- 
presentative, and  be  free  from  all  demand  for  the  amount  of  the 
standard  which  it  purports  to  represent  1 

The  condition  of  convertibility  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  render  a 
paper  currency  perfect.    It  must  fluctuate  in  amount  as  a  purely 
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metallic  currency  would  have  ^one.  As  long,  however,  as  a  num- 
ber of  different  issuers  are  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  any  extent,  it 
is  impossible  that  such  can  be  the  case.  Bankers  are  like  other 
men,  and  are  subject  to  be  affected  by  the  same  causes  that  raise 
tlie  spirit  of  speculation  in  their  customers.  In  prosperous  times, 
when  the  markets  are  buoyant  and  trade  brisk,  they  are  naturally 
willing  to  discount  all  the  bills  they  can.  Even  when  the  exchanges 
become  adverse,  and  when  consequently  each  should  narrow  his 
issues,  every  particular  banker  thinks  that  all  he  can  do  in  this  re- 
spect is  very  trifling  in  its  effect,  and  that  while  doing  hardly  any 
perceptible  good  he  may,  by  restricting  his  issues,  only  afford  an  open- 
ing for  his  rivals  to  gain  a  customer,  which  they  will  probably  be 
very  willing  to  do.  When,  however,  the  drain  for  gold  sets  in  ra- 
pidly, the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  retire  his  notes  forces  him  to  limit 
the  amount  of  his  accommodation  as  extensively  as  possible.  He 
has  made  his  profits,  and  having,  by  the  freedom  of  his  issues,  tended 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  speculation,  if  he  can  manage  to  withdraw  be- 
fore the  crash  comes,  others  are  the  sufferers.  Those  that  depended 
on  him  for  assistance  and  made  engagements  when  prices  were  high 
and  money  plenty  or  easily  obtainable,  cannot  now  fulfil  them  ; 
goods  on  hands  cannot  be  sold ;  and  wide  spread  distrust  and  bank- 
ruptcy ensue. 

The  consequence  of  over-issue,  and  the  reckless  advances  and  re- 
peated failures  of  several  bankers,  led,  on  the  renewal  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  in  1844,  to  a  considerable  interference,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  with  the  issue  department  of  the  bank.  Before  no-  ' 
ticing  the  nature  of  the  measure  then  adopted,  let  me  notice  the  ob- . 
jection  to  Government  interference  in  this  matter.  It  is  said,  "Why 
"  should  there  not  be  free  trade  in  currency  as  well  as  in  anything 
"  else  1  Why  should  not  any  one  that  wishes  be  allowed  to  issue,  if 
"  he  can  find  people  that  are  willing  to  accept,  his  promissory 
"  notes  ? " 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  I  have  to  say  that  as  far  as  buying 
and  selling  moyiey  (understanding  by  this  term  the  circulating  me- 
dium having  intrinsic  value)  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  trade  now. 
Formerly  governments  have  attempted  to  interfere  with  this,  but 
their  attempts  have  always  failed.  It  is  an  entirely  different  question, 
however,  whether  a  currency,  the  availability  of  which  depends  on 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  should  also  be  made  free,  that  is,  that  every 
one  should  have  the  power  of  issuing  paper,  calling  it  worth  so  many 
sovereigns.  It  may  be  said  that  every  one  should  not  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  but  only  bankers.  It  makes  no  real  difference  that  a  man 
should  be  a  banker  as  far  as  regards  the  community,  except  that 
by  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  issuers  of  money,  the  opera- 
tion is  confined  to  a  smaller  number. 

It  is  certainly  no  unworthy  function  of  a  government  to  provide 
security  for  its  citizens  against  fraud,  to  enable  them  securely  and 
with  facility  to  exercise  every  act  that  is  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

This  principle  will  justify  government  interference  in  issuing 
currency.    It  will  not  be  disputed  that  buying  and  selling  with 
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freedom  and  facility  are  a  legitimate  exercise  of  free  action,  one 
too  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  so  deserving  of 
the  protection  of  the  government.  It  is  essential  to  this  freedom 
and  facility  that  there  be  some  medium  of  exchange,  constant  in 
value,  by  reference  to  which  the  price  of  any  article  can  be  at  once 
determined.  But  if  a  pound  sterling  constantly  vary  in  value, 
so  that  it  shall  be  worth  perhaps  only  half  this  day  month  what 
it  is  to-day,  the  obstacles  that  are  thereby  placed  in  the  way  of 
trade  are  patent  to  all.  None  of  those  who  advocate  unrestricted 
issues  of  inconvertible  paper  can  venture  to  say  that  it  would  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country  or  the  freedom  of  trade,  if  private 
persons  were  permitted  to  do  any  acts  that  would  make  the  hundred 
weight  or  pound  weight  vary  from  the  definite  legal  standard  of 
weight.  And  yet  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  liberty  to  make  the 
pound  sterling  vary  from  a  uniform  standard  of  value,  or,  in  other 
words,  cease  to  be,  or  to  represent,  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  would 
more  tend  to  freedom  of  trade  or  the  public  benefit. 

But  it  is  said  further  by  some,  "  Persons  are  willing  to  receive 
"  our  notes  so  issued  ;  they  are  private  paper ;  their  acceptance  is 
"  optional ;  they  may  be  refused  by  any  one  that  has  no  confidence 
"  in  them;  the  government  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  them."  But 
these  may  be  easily  replied  to,  because  even  though  this  paper  may 
not  by  law  be  legal  tender  it  is  received  as  if  it  were  legal  tender. 
The  greater  number  of  people  are  too  ignorant  or  too  dependent  to 
refuse  any  currency  that  is  offered  them ;  if  they  would  refuse  it 
they  would  often  be  put  to  great  inconvenience. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  bank  notes  enter  into  the  currency  of  the 
country,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  duties  of  government  to 
guard  the  currency  from  any  depreciation  by  over  issue  and  not  to 
permit  any  risk  of  the  paper  so  issued  being  in  fact  convertible  at 
any  time,  the  interference  in  the  regulation  of  banks  of  issue  in  1844 
is  in  principle  defensible. 

The  Bill  of  1 844  is  founded  on  three  principles  : — 

ist.  That  the  mixed  circulation  be  always  equal  in  amount,  for 
the  purpose  of  Iteeping  it  equal  in  value,  to  what  it  would  have  been 
if  the  circulation  were  purely  metallic. 

2nd.  That  the  notes  should  in  all  circumstances  be  convertible 
into  gold. 

3rd.  That  that  portion  of  the  circulation,  which  previous  ex- 
perience assures  us  will  not  in  any  case  be  converted  into  gold,  should 
for  the  sake  of  economy  not  be  represented  by  bullion  in  deposit,  but 
should  be  set  free  for  the  productive  purposes  of  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  notes  might  at  all  times  be  convertible,  the 
framers  of  the  act  proceeded  to  find  out  the  lowest  amount  to 
which  the  paper  circulation  had  been  reduced.  It  was  found  that  the 
minimum  of  circulation  had  been  reached  in  1839,  when  it  sunk  to 
about  £14,200,000.*  The  bank  was  accordingly  allowed  to  issue 
£  14,000,000  in  Bank  of  England  notes  against  securities  (of  which 
the  government  debt  formed  a  part)  without  any  gold  in  its  coffers 
opposite  to  this  issue. 

*  Vide  Evidence  before  Committee  on  Bank  Acts,  1857,  Question  95. 
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But  if  at  any  time  there  shall  be  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bullion  retained  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank, 
and  when  that  amount  shall  be  found  to  remain  invariably  at  a 
higher  point  than  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  effectual  maintenance 
of  the  convertibility  of  notes,  it  will  then  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  notes  unfounded  on  bullion;  which  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  fixed  at  £14,000,000  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  but 
has  since  been  increased  to  £15,000,000  by  leave  of  the  govern- 
ment, pursuant  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Act, 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  amount  of  notes  to  be  so  issued, 
with  this  principle  in  view,  is  not  a  fixed  quantity — that  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  discretion,  and  should  be  left  to  fluctuate,  so  as  to 
meet  the  public  convenience.  Inasmuch  as  the  Bank  of  England 
has  power  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  to  issue  £14,000,000  of 
bank  notes  for  which  it  has  no  gold,  and  other  banks  £8,000,000 
more,  it  is  concluded  that  convertibility  does  not  imply  the  means 
of  absolute  conversion,  and  that  the  degree  to  which  the  principle 
ought  to  be  put  in  practice,  virtually  rather  than  actually,  should 
from  time  to  time  be  governed  by  circumstances.  In  consequence 
of  this  view  loud  complaints  have  been  made  against  a  system  which, 
however  great  the  demand  for  money,  will  refuse  it  if  the  fanciful 
limit  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  has  been  already  reached. 

The  whole  of  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
office  and  functions  of  paper  money  are  essentially  distinct  from  those 
of  a  metallic  currency.  It  will  not  be  asserted  that  the  Bank  of 
England  or  the  government  could  at  pleasure  increase  the  supply  of 
gold  iu  proportion  to  the  demand  for  money,  if  the  currency  were 
wholly  metallic.  The  bank  could  give  assistance  only  while  its  funds 
lasted. 

But  paper,  it  is  said,  differs  from  gold  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  be 
increased  on  any  emergency.  Now  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  sound  paper  currency  can  'discharge  no  other  office  than  that 
which  belongs  to  a  metallic  currency,  though  it  does  so  with  greater 
convenience  and  economy.  In  case  then  of  a  pressure  for  money, 
let  us  consider  how  a  metallic  currency  would  be  affected.  When 
any  portion  of  it  is  withdrawn  from  circulation,  either  to  make 
foreign  payments,  or  for  hoarding  under  the  influence  of  a  panic, 
the  remainder  will  be  enhanced  in  value,  and  this  will  bring  back 
gradually  the  portion  so  withdrawn.  Thus  the  evil  works  its  own 
cure.  Under  a  mixed  currency,  properly  regulated,  the  same  ought 
to  take  place.  The  framers  of  the  Act  of  1844  took  care  to  ascer- 
tain (as  I  have  mentioned)  the  sum  of  the  currency  that  in  no  case 
will  be  withdrawn.  This  for  the  sake  of  economy  they  allowed  to 
be  issued  against  securities,  and  the  nation  was  saved  the  expense 
of  supplying  that  amount  from  its  capital.  The  remainder  must 
consist  of  the  precious  metals  or  notes  representing  an  equal  deposit 
of  them  in  the  issue  department  of  the  bank.  When  any  drain 
takes  place,  so  far  as  it  is  taken  from  the  circulation,  it  will  be 
drawn  from  the  part  consisting  of  the  precious  metals.  Then  the 
natural  law  governing  a  metallic  currency  comes  into  play.  The 
value  of  money  is  enhanced,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price 
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of  commodities  is  reduced  \  they  arc  therefore  exported  and  money 
returns. 

But  let  us  suppose  that,  in  an  emergency  when  money  was  in 
great  demand,  the  bank  would  use  the  discretion  recommended,  and, 
departing  from  the  rule  that  experience  has  suggested,  would  relieve 
the  pressure  by  an  issue  of  notes  without  getting  a  corresponding 
amount  of  gold  into  its  colTers — in  the  first  place  the  precious  metals 
would  have  no  tendency  to  come  back  into  circulation,  for  when 
exported  they  could  only  come  back  either  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest  drawing  foreign  capital  to  this  country  for  investment,  and 
this  rise  would  not  take  place  as  long  as  the  bank  would  issue  notes, 
or,  by  a  fall  in  prices  causing  exportation  of  commodities  and  an 
influx  of  gold,  and  this  fall  would  not  occur  as  long  as  the  bank 
w^ould  continue  making  issues,  thus  enabling  holders  of  goods  to 
defer  selling  and  keeping  up  the  amount  of  the  circulation.  In  the 
next  place,  the  bank  would  in  such  a  case  be  exposed  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  suspending  cash  payments,  for  as  long  as  prices  remained 
high,  the  exchange  would  be  adverse,  and  gold  would  be  sought  for 
exportation ;  and  if  this  drain  continued,  which  it  would  be  sure  to 
do  as  long  as  paper  was  issued  to  supply  its  place,  the  result  would 
be  that  the  practical  convertibility  of  our  currency  would  be  risked. 
If  the  risk  should  be  turned  into  certainty,  instead  of  tightness 
in  the  money  market,  which  would  soon  right  itself,  we  should  have 
a  real  contraction  of  the  currency  caused  by  the  fall  in  its  exchang- 
able  value  from  non -convertibility,  though  apparently  there  might 
be  no  contraction  and  all  the  evils  would  only  be  protracted,  and 
thereby  increased.  It  is  only  by  raising  the  rate  of  its  discounts 
as  money  becomes  scarce  that  the  bank  can  guard  against  being 
forced  for  its  own  protection  to  narrow  its  discounts  with  great 
rapidity,  thereby  causing  extensive  injury  and  embarrassment. 
The  power  of  raising  or  lowering  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  to  the  abuse  of 
this  has  been  attributed  by  many  the  panic  of  1847.  The  recent 
panic  has,  it  would  seem,  been  caused  by  the  over-speculation  of  Joint- 
Stock  Companies. 

On  the  whole  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  in  my  opinion 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  an  improvement  on  the  state  of  things 
that  preceded  it. 

It  ensures  the  convertibility  of  the  paper  currency,  and  it  affords 
at  the  same  time  all  the  convenience  that  such  a  currency  is  pre- 
eminent for.  It  may  be  said  that  it  will  not  prevent  overtrading. 
It,  however,  will  cause  the  loss  to  fall  chiefly  on  the  speculators 
themselves,  and  not  on  innocent  parties  who  would  have  been 
holders  of  the  notes  of  banks,  which  under  the  previous  system 
would  have  failed.* 

I  have  now  explained  as  clearly  as  in  my  power,  wherein  the 

*  I  have  to  specially  acknowledge  my  obligations  in  the  preparation  of  part 
of  what  precedes  to  the  very  able  treatise  of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Hussey 
Walsh  on  Metallic  Currency,  and  to  letters  that  appeared  in  the  Spectator  on  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  in  August  and  September,  1847. 
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legitimate  value  of  banking  in  relation  to  the  currency  consists.  I 
have  stated  the  principles  on  which  the  Bank  Charter  Act  is  founded, 
and  have  defended  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the 
amount  of  money  (understanding  by  this  term  a  real  article  of 
wealth)  that  can  be  saved  to  a  country  by  issues  of  paper,  must  be 
limited  by  the  minimum  amount  of  notes  that  may  remain  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  beyond  that  limit,  if 
the  principle  of  the  certain  convertibility  of  the  note  be  maintained, 
gold  must  be  held  opposite  to  all  issues. 

The  question  that  I  have  more  directly  to  propose  to  you  to-night 
as  a  matter  of  practical  interest  is,  why  should  the  amount  of  currency 
which  experience  shows  can  be  safely  issued,  unrepresented  by 
gold,  not  be  issued  by  the  State  1  Or  at  least  why  should  the  profits 
of  this  issue  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  ?  I  know  that  I  shall 
be  at  once  met  by  the  question,  Why  interfere  with  the  privileges 
that  the  existing  banks  now  enjoy]  To  do  so  it  may  be  said  is  to 
interfere  with  private  property.  Perhaps  the  most  simple  way  to 
answer  this  is  to  ask  what  right  have  some  of  the  existing  banks  to 
a  monopoly  of  issuing  notes'?  I  deny  that  there  is  anything  whatever 
in  the  nature  of  private  property  in  the  present  monopoly.  It 
appears  to  me  as  clear  beyond  dispute  that,  independently  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  issues  of  currency,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  standard  of  value  (or  what  is  received  in  ordinary  pay- 
ments as  the  standard)  being  degraded,  no  body  of  wealthy  men 
should  be  prevented  issuing  their  notes,  payable  on  demand,  to  any 
one  willing  to  receive  them. 

But  the  moment  the  government  interferes  to  regulate  the  currency, 
which  I  think  I  have  established  it  is  bound  to  do,  the  State  has 
a  right  to  all  the  incidental  profits  arising  from  the  regulation  of  the 
currency,  and  it  is  not  just  to  the  heavily  burdened  tax-payers  to 
grant  to  certain  wealthy  bodies  of  capitalists  a  privilege  which  is 
not  open  to  all,  and  is  therefore  a  monopoly — the  existence  of  which 
is  not  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  functions  discharged  by  traders 
in  money.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating  an  immediate 
and  inconsiderate  withdrawal  of  the  existing  privileges  from  the  banks 
that  now  have  the  right  of  issuing  money.  But  measures  should  be 
taken  to  arrange  with  the  banks  for  the  withdrawal  of  this  privilege 
at  such  times  as  may  be  considered  proper,  having  regard  to  the 
numerous  investments  that  have  been  made  in  the  stock  of  these 
banks  under  the  existing  regulations. 

In  India  a  strictly  limited  issue  of  government  paper  money  has 
been  recently  made.  In  the  United  States  a  too  extensive  issue  has 
been  made,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  soon  reduced.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  issues  of  paper  there  enabled  the  United  States 
Government  in  no  slight  degree  to  meet  its  liabilities  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  error  was  committed  of  not  properly  limiting  the 
issues  in  the  first  instance ;  the  currency  thus  becoming  excessive 
and  inconvertible,  the  usual  result  took  place — it  became  degraded 
and  no  longer  represented  its  expressed  value.  The  depreciation 
was  so  great  that  280  dollars  of  currency  which  ought  to  purchase 
280  dollars  in  gold  would,  at  one  time,  only  purchase  100  doUars  in 
gold. 
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I  wish  to  be  understood  as  utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that 
any  discretion  should  bo  allowed  to  a  government  issue  departmcJit 
of  adapting  the  issues  to  the  real  or  imaginary  needs  of  commerce. 
It  appears  to  me  that  on  political  grounds  alone  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  as  affected  by  the  issues  of  money,  should 
never  be  put  under  the  control  of  any  minister  of  state  or  government 
department.  In  addition  to  this,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Gold  Bullion  Report : — "  The  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the 

actual  trade  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  most  profound 
"  science  in  all  the  principles  of  money  and  circulation,  would  not 
"  enable  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  adjust  or  always  keep  adjusted  the 
"  proportion  of  circulating  medium  in  a  country  to  the  wants  of 
"  trade." 

There  is  much  less  to  be  apprehended  from  allowing  the  unre- 
stricted power  of  issuing  currency  to  private  issuers  than  to  the 
government.  I  have  alluded  to  excessive  government  issues  in  the 
United  States  causing  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  there,  which, 
it  may  be  seen,  was  much  greater  than  that  caused  in  England  by 
the  excessive  issues  of  the  bank  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  But  the  instance  of  the  United  States  is  by  no 
means  an  extreme  case  of  excessive  government  issues.  In  the  year 
1 790  the  revolutionary  government  of  France  issued  notes  termed 
assignats,  which  were  to  be  received  by  the  government  in  the  pay- 
ment of  purchases  of  the  lands  of  the  church,  the  crown,  and  the 
emigrants,  which  were  then  confiscated.  At  first  the  issue  of 
assignats  was  limited  to  400  millions  of  francs,  but  subsequently 
they  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  45,579  millions  of  francs.  The 
result  was  that  in  six  years  from  the  date  of  their  first  issue,  an 
assignat  proporting  to  be  worth  about  £4  of  our  money  was  cur- 
rently exchanged  for  rather  less  than  3d.,  and  this  in  sjDite  of  a  law 
imposing  twenty  years  imprisonment  in  irons  on  any  one  taking  an 
assignat  at  less  than  par. 

.  In  any  change  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  strictly  limit  the 
issue  of  government  paper  money.  That  limit  may  be  larger  than 
that  now  defined  by  the  authorised  issues  of  the  banks,  or  it  may  be 
smaller.  It  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  that  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  at  any  time  as  practically  inconvertible  cur- 
rency. Many  think  that  this  amount  is  larger  now  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  they  rely,  as  the 
reason  for  their  opinion,  on  the  increase  of  business  transactions  that 
has  taken  place  since  1844,  requiring,  as  they  say,  a  large  amount  of 
currency  to  settle  them.  But  this  reasoning  is  in  no  way  conclusive, 
because  the  increased  economy  that  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of 
money,  by  the  use  of  cheques,  improved  arrangements  in  the  clear- 
ing-house, &c.,  may  require  even  a  less  amount  of  currency  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  country  than  was  then  necessary. 

There  is  one  measure,  indeed,  which,  if  it  were  taken,  would  justify 
a  larger  issue  by  the  state  of  notes  unrepresented  by  bullion  than  is 
now  permitted  to  the  existing  banks,  or  than  could  otherwise  be 
made  with  safety.  There  is  no  good  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why 
£1  notes,  or  notes  of  even  a  less  value,  should  not  be  issued  in 
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'  England.  If  this  were  done,  a  large  amount  of  gold  would  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  country  might  enjoy  the  profits  arising  from 
the  government  paper  money  substituted  therefor. 

The  present  amount  of  issues  unrepresented  by  gold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  between  £3  1,000,000  and  £32,000,000  sterling.  If  to 
this  were  added  the  amount  that  might  be  safely  issued  in  notes 
under  £^  in  value,  a  very  important  reduction  might,  before  many 
years,  be  effected  in  our  enormous  national  debt,  or  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  railroads,  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  internal 
conniiunication.  Whatever  public  use  these  large  sums  may  be 
devoted  to,  it  appears  to  me  that  incidental  as  they  are  to  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  currency,  they  should  go  to  the  State  and  not  to 
private  corporations  or  individuals,  no  matter  how  usefully  these  may 
apply  the  capital  which  they  are  so  permitted  with  almost  no  sacri- 
fice to  enjoy  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  among  the  questions  of 
the  future  that  which  I  have  now  introduced  to  your  attention  will 
prominently  appear. 

To  the  foregoing  direct  monetary  benefit  to  the  public  of  an  issue 
of  paper  money  by  the  State,  it  is  not  improper  to  add  the  advantage 
of  clearly  separating  in  the  public  mind  the  government  function  of 
issuing  a  limited  amount  of  paper  currency  from  the  trade  or  business 
of  banking.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency system  is  somewhat  unsafe,  so  long  as  an  influential  portion  of 
the  mercantile  public  attribute,  as  they  now  do,  to  the  existing  cur- 
rency regulations,  rather  than  to  over-speculation  or  to  the  other 
causes  which  affect  the  supply  and  demand  for  money  as  for  other 
commodities,  those  commercial  disturbances  and  panics  which  will 
be  always  more  or  less  sure  to  occur  in  the  greatest  centre  of  the 
world's  commerce. 

Discussion, 

Mr.  Daly  dissented  from  the  views  of  Mr.  Ross  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  injury  and 
not  an  advantage  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  existing  state  of  our  monetary  affairs.  He  believed 
that  a  more  extensive  issue  of  notes  would  be  beneficial  in  promoting 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  would  be  of  espe- 
cial advantage  to  Ireland.  It  was  unjust  to  have  a  number  of  small 
ephemeral  banking  concerns  tliroughout  England,  with  power  to 
issue  millions  of  paper  money,  whilst  the  privilege  was  not  conceded 
to  banks  in  Ireland,  which  had  respectable  and  bona  fide  proprietaries, 
large  deposits,  and  extensive  paid-up  capital.  He  would  advocate 
the  extension  of  paper  money  through  legitimate  banking  concerns 
in  Ireland,  as  a  means  of  benefiting  this  country,  but  not  in  the  way 
or  on  the  conditions  proposed  by  Mr.  Ross.  The  Government  ought 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  the  control  and  management  of  commercial 
establishments  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  S.  M 'Curdy  Greer  contended  that  the  safety  of  the  banking 
community  demanded  no  more  than  the  actual  convertibility  of  the 
bank  note  into  gold,  and  insisted  that  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  an 
entire  failure. 

Mr.  Ross  replied,  and  vindicated  the  principles  he  had  laid  down. 
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VI. — The  Extension  of  the  field  for  the  Employment  of  Women. 
By  Professor  Houston,  LL.D. 

[Read,  Tuesday,  19th  June,  1866.] 

It  is  always  wise,  and  it  is  generally  necessary,  to  submit  to  the 
test  of  experience  the  conclusions  at  which  wo  have  arrived  by  the 
path  of  abstract  reasoning.  This  is  what  I  purpose  doing  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  reference  to  a  subject  which  has  not  been 
before  the  Society  for  some  years,  and  upon  which,  in  the  interval, 
much  light  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  shed  by  certain  facts  that  I 
shall  bring  under  your  notice. 

In  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  results  of  the  teachings  of  reason 
and  of  experience  on  the  question  of  extending  the  field  of  women's 
industry,  I  shall  place  before  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  examine  how  far  they  are  borne  out  by  the  facts 
alluded  to. 

To  a  candid  thinker,  ^vith  no  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject, 
it  could  scarcely  appear  otherwise  than  a  hardship  and  an  injustice 
to  make  an  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  that  of  colour,  birth, 
age,  or  religion,  the  ground  of  conferring  any  peculiar  privileges  or 
withholding  any  generally  conceded  rights.  The  accident  of  sex 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  colour,  or  birth,  or  religion ; 
and,  prima  facie,  therefore,  it  is  as  unjust  to  exclude  a  woman  from  any 
employment  which  she  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  as  to  deny  to  a 
Negro  his  liberty,  to  a  Jew  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  or  to  a 
man  of  humble  origin  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  lawyer  or  a 
physician. 

A  prima  facie  case  being  thus  made  out  for  the  unrestrained  ad- 
mission of  women  to  employments,  the  burthen  of  showing  cause,  to 
use  a  legal  expression,  against  such  admission  is  cast  upon  those  who 
resist  it.  Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  grounds  have  been  assigned 
for  continuing  the  existing  restrictions  upon  female  industry,  and 
these  I  shall  briefly  indicate  and  comment  upon. 

The  first  argument  urged  against  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
employments  from  which  they  are  now  by  law  or  custom  excluded 
is,  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  take  women  out  of  their  proper  sphere, 
that  is  to  say,  the  domestic  circle.  Now  to  this  the  replies  are 
numerous,  and  in  my  mind,  conclusive.  In  the  first  place,  as  was 
well  said  by  the  late  wife  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  woman  who 
appears  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  views  of  that 
eminent  philosopher,  "  The  proper  sphere  of  any  rational  being  is 
the  highest  that  being  is  capable  of  filling."  Unless,  therefore,  the 
domestic  circle  affords  the  highest  occupation  of  which  women  are 
capable,  which  in  a  great  many  cases  is  little  more  elevated  then 
that  laid  out  for  them  by  the  cynical  lago,  the  domestic  circle  is  not 
the  proper  sphere  of  women.  But,  furthermore,  even  granting  it  to 
be  so,  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  women 
never  get  into  that  sphere  at  all,  and  a  still  larger  number  are 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  years  excluded  from  it.    Now  what  is 
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to  be  done  with  them '?  Because  they  are  not  in  their  proper  sphere, 
are  they  to  be  shut  out  from  any  sphere  whatever  1  The  absurdity 
of  this  is  so  manifest,  that  I  have  never  heard  it  seriously  proposed 
except  once,  when  Dr.  Hancock  in  this  Society  propounded  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty  a  scheme  at  which,  but  that  it  came  from 
so  high  an  authority  in  social  science,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  smile.  It  was  this  : — that  after  a  certain  age 
ladies  who  had  failed  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  domestic  circle 
through  the  gate  of  matrimony,  should  be  provided  for  at  the  public 
expense,  in  asylums  presided  over  by  matrons  of  mature  years  and 
approved  experience.  This  plan  is  the  only  logical  solution  of  the 
difficulty  I  have  ever  heard.  Society,  however,  has  given  a  solution 
which,  if  less  logical,  is  more  consonant  to  common  sense,  namely, 
that  of  permitting  women  whose  tastes  or  opportunities  exclude 
them  from  the  "  sphere  "  deemed  proper  to  their  sex,  to  engage  in 
certain  avocations  on  which  no  ban  is  placed.  While  protesting 
against  women  employing  themselves  in  any  branch  of  law,  physic, 
or  divinity,  for  instance,  society  has  not^forbidden  them  becoming 
novelists,  poets,  painters,  musicians,  or  teachers  ;  and  in  thus  admit- 
ting necessary  exceptions  to  its  favourite  theory,  has  sacrificed  its 
logic  at  the  shrine  of  expediency.  The  theory,  therefore,  of  a  proper 
sphere  for  women  cannot  be  maintained  in  principle,  and  is  not 
maintained  in  practice. 

The  next  argument  relied  on  by  those  who  would  exclude  women 
from  a  professional  or  an  industrial  career,  is  that  such  exclusion  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  that  delicacy  and  refinement 
which  constitute  so  great  a  charm  in  the  sex.  Now  to  this  the  reply 
is  obvious.  Granting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  a  risk  of  diminish- 
ing the  sensibility  and  refinement  of  women  by  admitting  them  to 
those  employments  from  which  they  are  now  excluded,  the  question 
arises,  is  not  this  advantage,  assuming  it  to  be  one,  dearly 
bought  ?  What  is  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased  ?  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  women  reared  in  affluence  are,  by  accidents 
against  which  they  cannot  provide,  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute 
destitution.  The  father,  or  husband,  or  brother  dies  or  becomes 
insolvent,  and  in  an  instant  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  by  habit 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessaries,  and  the  want  of  which  is 
perhaps  as  keenly  felt  as  that  of  necessaries  in  a  lower  rank  of  life, 
are  swept  away  in  an  instant.  The  gently-nurtured  woman  upon 
whom  this  calamity  falls  may  be  deemed  fortunate  if  she  is  preserv- 
ed from  the  pangs  of  cold  and  hunger :  these  are  but  too  often  in 
store  for  her.  I  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  paper 
that  I  would  submit  the  reasonings  on  this  subject  to  the  test  of 
experience.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  draw  freely  upon  the  reports  of  an 
institution  for  the  training  and  employment  of  women  that  has  been 
for  some  years  in  working  in  this  city.  I  allude  of  course  to  the 
Queen's  Institute,  Molesworth-street.  In  the  first  of  these  reports, 
published  in  1863,  will  be  found  the  following  passage,  which  fully 
bears  out  the  statement  I  have  made  : — "The  ladies  who  formed 

the  classes  had  looked  to  domestic  thrift  and  foresight  to  provide 

them  with  means  of  independence  ;  and,  bereft  in  uiost  instances  of 
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parental  support,  they  came  to  the  Society  for  advice  and  direction 
as  well  as  instruction  ;  literally  placing  themselves  under  its  guidance 
to  choose  for  them  an  occujjation  that  would  be  found  suitable  to  their 
ability  and  to  their  circumstances.  Uow  much  difficulty  had  to  be 
encountered  in  furnishing  these  ladies,  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
trade,  with  occupations  which  would  secure  to  them  the  probability 
of  self-support,  may  bo  estimated  when  it  is  stated  that,  though  forced 
to  earn  for  themselves,  they  were  the  davghters  of  merchants^  lawyers, 
clergymen,  stipendiary  magistrates,  country  gentlemen,  professional 
7nen,  or  of  men  holding  civil  or  military  appointments.  Thus  the 
majority  of  these  pupils  belonged  to  the  most  helpless  class  of  women,  to 
whom  a  reverse  of  fortune  was  always  poverty,  sometimes  beggary; 
and  the  misfortune  of  want  fell  upon  those  to  whom  loss  of  position  was 
a  sore^'  trial  than  hunger,  and  to  whom  the  refinements  of  life  were  as 
much  a  necessity  as  its  comforts.  Many  of  these  ladies  were  found  to 
be  in  sucJi  impoverished  circumstances,  that  they  were  totally  unable  to 
pay  the  almost  nominal  fees  charged  for  the  classes." 

So  deeply  are  those  at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Institute  impressed 
with  the  reality  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  thus  impends 
over  the  daughters  of  the  professional  man,  the  merchant,  and  the 
gentleman  of  property,  that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  urge  upon 
parents  the  propriety  in  all  cases  of  providing  against  a  calamity  so 
terrible,  by  having  their  daughters  taught  some  useful  art ;  and  if  this 
institution  effected  no  other  good  than  that  of  awakening  people  to  the 
importance  of  taking  this  precaution,  it  would  render  a  most  valuable 
service  to  society. 

The  evil  of  excluding  women  from  employment  by  no  means 
ends  here,  however.  It  is  not  those  only  who  (by  such  unforeseen 
misfortunes  as  those  to  which  I  have  alluded)  are  plunged  into  misery, 
that  suffer  from  the  industrial  disabilities  under  which  women  are 
placed.  Those  who  are  blessed  with  means  are  often  scarcely  less 
unhappy.  Useful  occupation  is  absolutely  essential  to  health  of 
body  and  mind.  The  majority  of  women  who  have  no  household  to 
superintend,  and  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  living,  have  really 
no  such  occupation.  Their  whole  life  is  wasted  either  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  effort  to  find  a  career  suited  to  their 
tastes.  Society  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  teaching  women  of 
this  class  that  industry  is  unbecoming  their  position.  Of  all  the 
lessons  which  reduced  gentlewomen  have  to  learn,  this  seems  the 
hardest.  To  hardship  and  privation  they  soon  learn  to  submit  with 
laudable  resignation,  but  they  cling  desperately  to  that  respectability 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  associate  with  idleness.  They  fear 
to  accept  even  the  most  genteel  employment,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  position  in  the  circle  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
move.  When  will  society  learn  to  regard  idleness  as  a  disgrace,  and 
honest  industry  as  the  truest  claim  to  respectability  1  Of  all  the  lega- 
cies of  evil  that  feudalism  has  bequeathed  to  modern  Europe  this  is 
the  worst.  It  was  that  selfish  and  arrogant  system  which  first  robbed 
labour  of  its  native  dignity,  and  even  now,  though  dead  and  buried, 
keeps  the  plunder  in  its  tomb. 

The  point  to  which  it  seems  most  important  that  attention  should 
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he  directed  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  this. 
The  alternative  is  not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  between  the  employ- 
ment and  the  non-employment  of  women,  for  until  Dr.  Hancock's 
plan  of  asylums  for  "  unprotected  females  "  is  carried  out,  employ- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other  a  very  large  number  of  women  must 
have.  The  true  alternative  is  between  restricting  their  choice  to  a 
few  laborious  and  underpaid  employments,  and  allowing  them  to 
enter  more  easy  and  better  remunerated  ones.  If  the  alternative 
were,  for  instance,  between  supporting  women  in  independence,  and 
suffering  them  to  become  seamstresses,  there  would  be  some  force  in 
the  argument  that  the  delicacy  and  refinement  so  charming  in  women 
would  be  best  ensured  by  relieving  them  of  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  toiling  at  the  needle  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  in  a  heated 
atmosphere,  without  sufficient  food,  as  is  the  case  with  seamstresses 
at  the  present  day.  But  the  argument  becomes  strongly  in  favour 
of  admitting  women  to  new  fields  of  industry  when  the  alternative 
is  not  that  just  supposed,  but  that  of  forcing  women  to  become  seam- 
stresses, or  of  allowing  them  to  become  wood-engravers,  book-keepers, 
or  watchmakers. 

The  next  argument  against  the  admission  of  women  to  any  but  the 
comparatively  underpaid  employments  to  which  they  are  now  restric- 
ted is,  that  they  are  not  competent  to  engage  in  any  others  :  that  as 
the  experiment  would  inevitably  be  a  failure,  it  would  be  only  a 
useless  disturbance  of  the  existing  framework  of  society  to  allow  them 
to  try  their  hands  at  law  or  medicine,  or  the  higher  mechanical  arts. 

IS^QVJ  I  did  not  come  here  to  eulogise  the  sex,  and  therefore  I  shall 
say  as  little  on  this  subject  af  possible,  merely  appealing  to  a  few 
facts  which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  this  objec- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  strike  one  as  a  singular  anomaly,  that 
if  this  objection  be  sound,  the  most  exalted  position  in  tha  empire 
should  be  filled  by  a  woman,  and  filled  in  a  manner  that,  without 
allowing  our  loyalty  to  get  the  better  of  our  judgment,  we  may 
safely  say  contrasts  most  favourably  with  that  in  which  many  of  her 
predecessors  discharged  the  duties  of  that  high  calling.  Another 
fact  which  argues  strongly  against  the  soundness  of  this  objection  is 
that  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  very  largely  entrusted 
to  women.  I  do  not  mean  only  those  who  choose  that  as  their  pro- 
fession, but  those  also  who  seek  to  impress  their  views  on  society 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
the  most  successful  novelists  of  the  day  are  women,  and  a  more 
powerful  instrument  of  education,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  than  the 
novel,  does  not  exist,  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  reviews  are  made  by  women,  and  not  a  few  of  the  articles 
on  political  and  civil  questions  in  the  daily  papers  are  from  the 
female  pen.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  sex  which  furnishes  persons 
capable  of  performing  tasks  requiring  qualities  so  exceptional  could 
not  turn  out  an  average  clerk  and  book-keeper,  or  even  a  tolerable 
lawyer  or  doctor  at  a  pinch. 

Turning  now  for  information  on  this  point  to  the  reports  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  I  find  some  very  significant  facts. 
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Among  the  employmonts  selected  by  the  managers  of  the  Queen's 
Institute,  as  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  class  of  women  for 
whoso  benefit  it  had  been  founded,  was  that  of  telegraph  clerks.  A 
class  for  instruction  in  Telegraphy  was  opened  in  February,  1862. 
Fourteen  pupils  joined  it :  of  these,  ton  were  trained  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  of  whom  eight  at  once  found  employment.  The  Irish 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  were  so  pleased  with  the  efficiency  of 
their  female  clerks,  that  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen's 
Institute  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  those  pupils  in  the  class  who 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  promise  a  speedy  mastery  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the-  work,  and  whom  they  nominated  to  stations  then  about 
to  become  vacant.  In  the  following  year,  therefore,  six  more  women 
were  appointed  telegraph  clerks.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1864 
twenty  had  been  appointed  to  stations,  and  eight  more  were  added 
in  the  following  year.  The  manager  of  the  company  above  referred 
to  bears  striking  testimony  to  their  efficiency,  not  a  single  complaint 
having  ever  been  lodged  against  them  ;  and  he  has  been  requested 
by  the  traffic  managers  on  several  Irish  railways  to  appoint  female 
clerks  to  all  stations  suitable  for  them. 

Now  here  is  an  occupation  in  which,  before  the  opening  of  the 
Queen's  Institute,  the  employment  of  women  was  never  dreamt  of. 
Yet  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  such  success  that  their 
services  are,  as  we  have  seen,  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  true  that 
telegraphy  is  not  an  art  very  difficult  of  acquisition.  Three 
months  would  appear  from  the  report  to  be  sufficient  to  train  an  apt 
pupil.  But  then  most  of  the  mechanical  arts  do  not  demand 
exceptional  abilities :  they  merely  require  more  or  less  time, 
generally  indeed,  I  believe,  much  less  than  the  seven  years  now 
commonly  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  person 
who  has  mastered  an  art  that  takes  but  three  months  to  acquire, 
should  not  master  another  that  takes  three  years. 

Another  branch  of  business  wliich  has  been  successfully  opened  up 
to  women  by  the  Queen's  Institute  is  that  of  scrivenery.  This  has 
given  employment,  from  time  to  time,  to  about  fifteen  ladies  on  the 
average.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  that  an  advertisement, 
issued  by  one  of  the  leading  law  stationers  and  scriveners  in  London, 
offers  training  and  employment  in  tliis  branch  of  business  to 
female  apprentices.  Several  have  also  been  trained  in  the  Institute, 
and  provided  with  employment  through  its  agency,  as  engravers, 
draughtswomen,  and  photograph-colorers.  A  few  have  obtained 
commercial  situations  ;  a  very  large  number  have  learned  to  use 
the  sewing  machine,  and  have  turned  their  knowledge  to  profitable 
account.  In  short,  during  the  first  three  years  of  this  Society's 
existence,  607  pupils  have  been  trained  in  it,  and  about  3^0  of  these 
are  known  to  have  found  employment. 

Considering  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  the  experiment  made  by 
the  founders  of  the  Queen's  Institute,  I  think  the  facts  I  have 
mentioned  establish  two  or  three  important  conclusions.  First,  they 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  educated 
women  sorely  in  need  of  remunerative  employment.  Secondly,  they 
prove  that  women  of  this  class  are  capable  of  acquiring  any  ordinary 
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mechanical  art  equally  well  with  men,  provided  they  have  the  time 
and  will  bestow  the  pains  necessary  for  its  acquisition.  The 
difficulties  under  which  the  Queen's  Institute  has  laboured  in  its 
efforts  to  train  its  pupils  have  been  so  great,  that  its  success 
cannot  be  measured  at  all  by  the  number  of  finished  workwomen 
it  has  turned  out.  To  have  succeeded  even  in  the  smallest  degree 
is  very  strong  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  reports  constantly  recur  to  this  topic.  They  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Institute  has  been  dealing  with  women  of 
mature  years,  whose  education  has  in  most  cases  been  lamentably 
defective  ;  who  have  had  no  training  in  habits  of  business  ;  whose 
fingers  have  lost  the  pliancy  that  belongs  to  youth  ;  whose  minds  are 
drawn  off  from  the  art  they  are  endeavouring  to  master  by  the  cares 
of  the  present  hour  ;  who  can  at  the  utmost  snatch  but  a  short  time 
from  the  pressing»business  of  the  day  to  attend  the  class  in  which  they 
are  instructed  ;  and  who  are  obliged  to  accept  the  first  situation  that 
presents  itself,  whether  they  are  perfect  in  their  trade  or  not. 

If,  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  three  or  four  hundred  women 
have  been  even  moderately  qualified  for  their  respective  walks  in 
life  by  the  training  provided  in  the  Queen's  Institute,  may  we  not 
safely  conclude  that  if  women  were  educated  with  the  same  care  as 
boys,  and  were  early  trained  in  habits  of  business,  and  in  the  practice 
of  some  special  art,  they  would  exhibit  not  less  skill  than  men  ? 

A  third  inference  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  I  have  adduced 
is,  that  where  women  are  properly  trained  in  any  branch  of  industry, 
and  get  a  fair  trial,  they  generally  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
employ  them,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
qualified  women  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  finding  properly  qualified 
women  to  fill  the  employments  that  offer  themselves.  I  have  been 
repeatedly  assured  of  this  fact  by  the  managers  of  the  Queen's  Insti- 
tute. This,  however,  refers  more  particularly  to  those  species  of 
employments  in  which  there  is  no  natural  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  employ  women.  In  some  employments  this  dis- 
inclination is  very  marked,  though  why  it  should  be  so  is  not  at  all 
clear.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  employments  attended  with  pubhcity, 
or  other  circumstances  rendering  them  naturally  unsuited  to  women, 
but  to  such  easy  and  ajDpropriate  employments  as  that  of  clerks  or 
book-keepers,  for  instance.  But  time  alone  can  remove  the 
prejudice  against  employing  women  in  such  capacities,  which  is  the 
commonest  practice  possible  on  the  continent ;  and  women  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  discouraged  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  com- 
mercial affairs,  which  will  always  be  useful  in  the  management  of  a 
household,  and  will  no  doubt  in  the  end  become  as  usual  a  part  of 
the  education  of  one  sex  as  it  is  of  the  other,  seeing  that  the  preju- 
dice I  have  alluded  to  can  hardly  stand  its  ground  against  the  advan- 
tage which  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  women's  services  would 
hold  out  to  a  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or  public  company.  Un- 
promising as  the  prospect  may  be  at  present,  I  look  upon  this  as  one 
of  the  most  extensive  fields  of  industry  into  which  women  will  here- 
after be  admitted. 

One  last  objection  to  the  freer  admission  of  women  into  employ- 
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ments  is  all  I  have  to  notice.  By  admitting  women  into  employ- 
ments, it  is  said,  you  throw  men  out  of  work,  and  thereby  cause  as 
much  distress  in  one  (quarter  as  you  prevent  in  another.  Now  no 
doubt  the  admission  of  women  into  employments  would  alfect 
prejudicially  the  position  of  male  workers,  though  not  at  all  to  the 
extent  which  the  above  objection  supposes.  There  is  scarcely  any 
social  reform  that  does  not  inflict  injury  on  some  one.  The  shower 
that  lays  the  dust  for  the  day  raises  a  little  cloud  as  it  falls  on  the 
dry  ground.  The  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  however,  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  great  and  permanent  advantage  that 
ensues.  Now  the  effect  of  a  freer  admission  of  women  to  employ- 
ments would  be  as  follows.  Their  competition  would  lower  the 
wages  of  artisans  in  the  particular  employments  to  which  they  were 
admitted,  but  would  not  necessarily  deprive  any  person  of  employ- 
ment ;  for  the  same  capital  that  employed  the  smaller  number  of 
hands  at  the  previous  high  rate  of  wages  would  suffice  to  employ 
the  larger  number  at  the  reduced  rate.  The  rate  of  wages  being 
thus  lowered,  the  employer  would  make  a  higher  profit  than  pre- 
viously, and  such  increase  of  profit  would  promote  the  accumulation 
of  capital ;  for  the  more  that  can  be  made  of  money  the  more  of  it 
will  be  saved  for  investment.  But  with  every  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  capital  would  come  an  increase  of  wages,  since  the 
capitalists  who  saved  their  money  could  only  invest  it  by  hiring 
more  labour.  Thus  the  fall  of  wages  would  only  be  temporary,  the 
rate  gradually  rising  once  more,  till  men  and  women  alike  obtained 
the  same  remuneration  as  the  former  were  accustomed  to  receive 
before  the  admission  of  the  latter  took  place. 

This  chain  of  reasoning  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  admission 
of  women  to  professional  occupations.  In  that  case  the  earnings  of 
the 'male  members  of  the  profession  to  which  they  were  admitted 
would  be  reduced,  unless  their  numbers  were  diminished.  But  the 
incomes  of  professional  men  are  so  large  that  they  can  well  bear 
such  a  reduction. 

One  more  observation,  and  I  have  done.  When  advocating  the 
unrestricted  admission  of  women  to  such  employments  as  they  may 
choose,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  entrance  of 
women  into  all  employments  indiscriminately.  While  I  advocate 
free  choice,  I  should  wish,  and  I  should  confidently  expect,  that  it 
would  be  exercised  with  a  wise  discretion.  There  are  parts  of  the 
battle  field  of  life  for  which  women  are  not  by  nature  fitted.  I  do 
not  think  the  inclination  of  any  but  a  few  perverted  minds  would 
lead  them  to  thrust  themselves  into  these.  But  there  are  other  parts 
of  that  field  from  which  the  rigid  rules  of  society  now  exclude  them, 
but  in  which  they  might  take  up  their  position  with  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  humanity.  These,  were  their  move- 
ments left  free,  they  would  soon  discover,  and  would  shun  the  rest. 
The  Institution  from  whose  reports  I  have  quoted  so  largely  this 
evening  is  helping  to  ascertain  what  these  departments  of  industry  are, 
and  how  women  may  be  best  fitted  to  occupy  them.  It  is  quietly 
and  unostentatiously  doing  great  service  towards  the  practical 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  and,  if  I  may  here  venture  to  make 
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a  suggestion  not  altogether  falling  within  the  province  of  an  essay- 
ist, that  institution  is  well-deserving  of  the  support  of  those  who 
prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  giving  people  the  means  of  helping 
themselves,  than  in  providing  relief  which  is  merely  temporary  at 
at  best,  and  which  is  obtained  by  the  recipient  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  or  her  independence. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Hancock  thought  it  a  strange  thing  that  those  who  entertain- 
ed the  views  put  forward  by  Professor  Houston  should  ignore  the 
family  system,  which  was  the  one  which  nature  pointed  out  as  that 
upon  which  society  should  be  organised.  The  basis  of  that  system 
was  that  the  men  should  provide  support  for  the  women  and  the 
children,  and  the  women  manage  the  domestic  economy  of  the  house- 
hold. This  was  a  proper  and  natural  division  of  labour.  He  feared 
that  the  existing  agitation  for  a  more  extended  employment  of 
women's  labour  arose  from  a  selfish  desire  on  the  part  of  men  to  be 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  supporting  their  female  relatives.  As  to 
the  asylum  to  which  allusion  have  been  made,  his  views  had,  no 
doubt  unintentionally,  been  misrepresented.  It  was  only  to  women 
of  unexceptionable  character,  destitute  of  male  relatives,  that  the 
resource  he  proposed  was  intended  to  be  available.  His  plan  was 
that  any  woman  left  destitute  by  the  death  of  male  relatives  who 
should  support  her,  might  get  a  minimum  of  support  from  the 
state ;  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  from  the  poor  rates ;  for  all  cases  not 
met  by  the  Poor  Law,  by  an  extension  of  the  Concordatum  Fund. 
Neither  the  workhouse  test  for  the  poor  nor  an  asylum  test  for 
the  better  classes  should  be  applied  to  any  recipient,  unless  the  charity 
was  abused  by  misconduct.  To  those  who  misconducted  themselves 
no  relief  should  be  given  except  in  workhouses  or  asylums.  Those 
w^ho  had  near  male  relatives  should  be  supported  by  them  as  a  matter 
of  right.  Philanthropists,  instead  of  seeking  means  for  extending 
the  field  of  female  industry,  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  which  prevented  so  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  country, 
namely,  those  in  the  army,  navy,  police,  and  constabulary,  taking 
wives.  Very  many  of  the  unmarried  women  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Houston  could  easily  find  comfortable  homes  if  this  restriction  were 
removed. 

Mr.  Mo  WATT  considered  that  the  true  cause  of  the  surplus  female 
population  was  the  habits  of  intemperance  indulged  in  by  young 
men.  In  the  gin  palaces  of  the  city  there  were  at  that  moment 
husbands  enough  for  all  the  spinsters  in  Dublin,  each  spending  upon 
injurious  stimulants  what  would  support  a  wife  and  keep  a  com- 
fortable home.  If  this  evil  were  rooted  out,  we  should  hear  nothing 
more  of  distressed  females  in  search  of  employment. 

Mr.  Haughton  expressed  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a 
plan  described  as  a  "  logicaV  solution  of  a  difiiculty  could  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Eobert  Kane,  V.P.)  having  borne  testimony 
to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  Queen's  Institute  was  worked. 
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and  the  amount  of  good  it  had  already  done,  called  on  Professor 
Houston  to  close  the  discussion. 

Professor  Houston  repudiated  anj  intention  of  ignoring  the 
family  relation,  as  Dr.  Hancock  had  imputed  to  him.  He  was  dealing 
with  facts,  and  while  neither  admitting  nor  denying  that  the  ftimily 
system  should  be  made  the  basis  of  society,  merely  argued  that  as 
in  many  cases  women  were  not  placed  in  that  relation,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  means  of  providing  for  themselves, 
and  of  turning  such  talents  as  they  had  to  profitable  account.  For 
his  part,  he  thought  any  woman  of  right  feeling  would  refuse  to 
become  a  burthen  either  on  the  public  or  her  male  relatives,  so  long 
as  she  felt  she  had  the  ability  to  earn  an  honourable  independence. 


VII. — Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society 

of  Ireland. 

NINETEENTH  SESSION.— FIFTH  MEETING. 
[Tuesday,  24th  April,  i866.] 

The  Society  met  at  3^,  Molesworth-street,  James  Haughton, 
Esq.,  J.P.  (V.P.)  in  the  Chair. 

Joseph  John  Murphy,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  On  the  Railway 
Question." 

W.  Neilson  Hancock,  Esq.,  LL.D.  read  a  paper  "  On  Railways 
in  Ireland." 

The  ballot  having  been  examined,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
declared  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Mr.  Serjeant 
Barry,  M.P.  ;  Francis  J.  Davys,  A.B.,  M.D. 

SIXTH  MEETING. 
[Tuesday,  22nd  May,  1866.] 

The  Society  met  at  35,  Molesworth-street,  Edward  Barrington, 
Esq.  (V.P.)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  David  Ross  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Banking  considered  with 
special  reference  to  a  strictly  limited  issue  of  Government  Paper 
Money. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mowatt  read  a  paper  "  On  Irish  Taxation,  and  how 
Imperial  Taxes  might  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bear  equally  and  equi- 
tably on  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

SEVENTH  MEETING. 
[Tuesday,  19th  June,  1866. 

The  Society  met  at  3^,  Molesworth-street,  Sir  Robert  Kane  (V.P.) 
iu  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alexander  McDonnell  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the 
French  System  of  Railways." 

Professor  Houston  read  a  paper  "  On  the  extension  of  the  field 
or  the  Employment  of  Women." 
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The  ballot  having  been  examined,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
declared  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — Francis  M.  Jen- 
nings, Esq.,  M.RI.  A.  ;  George  Murray,  Esq. ;  Joseph  T.  Pim, 
Esq  ;  George  Arthur  Waller,  Esq. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hancock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Daly,  and  re- 
solved :  That  the  Rule  I.  Chap.  ii.  be  altered,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  twelve  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  resignation  by  Mr.  Gibson  of  the  office  of  Secretary  was 
announced. 

In  accordance  with  Eule  IV.  Cap.  4,  the  election  of  the  Council 
for  the  ensuing  Session,  1866-67,  held,  Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle 
and  Mr.  William  Daly  having  reported  as  Scrutineers  of  the  Ballot, 
the  following  were  declared  elected  : — 


David  Eoss,  LL.B. 
Edward  Gibson,  A.M. 
John  Lentaigne,  D.L. 
E.  Mapother,  M.D. 
D.  C.  Heron,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
James  McDonnell,  Esq. 


Eobert  McDonnell,  M.D. 

J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. 

R.  Denny  Urlin,  Esq. 

H.  Dix  Hutton,  LL.B. 

A.  Houston,  LL.D. 

G.  F.  Shaw,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D. 
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The  object  of  the  Society  is  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Statistics, 
Jurisprudence,  and  Social  and  Economic  Science.  The  meetings 
are  held  in  each  month,  from  November  to  June,  inclusive,  at  8  p.m. 
The  business  is  divided  into  the  following  departments  : — 

I.  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  including  the 
subjects  of  the  Punishment  and  Eeformation  of  Criminals  ; 

II.  Social  Science,  including  Education ;  and  Political  Economy, 
including  the  principles  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ; 

III.  Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Eeform  ; 

and  is  transacted  by  members  reading  at  the  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety written  communications,  in  the  discussion  of  the  same,  and  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  in  such  form  as  the  Council  may 
approve. 

'No  communication  is  read  unless  the  Secretaries,  or  two  of  them, 
certify  that  they  consider  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  objects 
of  the  Society.  The  Council  thus  sanction  only  the  general  scope 
of  the  papers,  but  for  any  particular  opinion,  representation  of  facts, 
or  train  of  reasoning  in  a  paper  or  report,  the  author  alone  is  res- 
ponsible. The  reading  of  each  paper,  unless  by  express  permission 
of  the  Council  previously  obtained,  is  limited  to  half  an  hour. 

Any  communication  intended  to  be  read  to  the  Society,  should  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
days  of  Council  meetings. 

Proposals  of  candidate  members  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretaries 
at  least  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting. 

The  subscription  to  the  Society  is  one  pound  per  annum,  for 
members.  Ladies,  and  any  other  persons  resident  beyond  fifteen 
miles  from  Dublin,  are  admissible  as  associates  at  a  subscription  of 
ten  shillings. 

All  communioations  to  be  addressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 

W.  i^EiLsoN  Hancock,  LL.D., 

64,  Upper  Gardiner-street ; 

CONSTANTINE  MOLLOY,  EsQ., 
62,  Lower  Gardiner-street  ; 

John  Monroe,  Esq., 

47,  Lower  Gardiner-street. 
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